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I FIND NIPPER AN HONEST MAN, 


OW that black and bellowing day passed I don’t very well 

remember; it was all confusion and distracting uproar at 

the time, and that is pretty much the impression I preserve of it. 

Two circumstances, however, I can recall; and the first of them 
was this. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon; the early night 
that had come along with the flying masses of dusky vapour fell 
filtering in a sullen gloom through the skylights into the cabin. 
I had no appetite, neither had Miss Agnes; but we had not tasted 
food since the morning, and whether we could eat or not, it was 
high time, I thought, that the dinner, which I had with some 
emphasis told the steward to see to at a proper hour, should be set 
upon the table. I fancied by the darkness that it was later than 
it was; when, therefore, I observed the hour, I determined to wait 
a little, for what with the cook having to help aloft and about 
the decks, and getting drunk between whiles and sleeping, delay 
was to be expected, both in his cooking of our dinner and the 
men’s. 

The time passing, I made up my mind to suppose that the crew 
‘were looking after themselves, and that we were to receive no 
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attention. There was small use in making any fuss about it; indeed, 
a fuss would have been impossible in a raging gale that on deck 
was blowing hard enough to make a man feel the need of keeping 
his lips closed to prevent his teeth from being swept out of his 
mouth ; so bawling to Miss Agnes that we must contrive to get a 
meal out of what cold rations I could come across, as there was 
evidently no cooking to be done that day, I scrambled into the 
pantry and, by dint of carefully watching my chances, I managed 
to place a few eatables on the swinging trays, to which we me- 
chanically fell to, eating like invalids contending with a distaste 
for food ; for though the horrible tossing did not nauseate us, it 
gave my companion the throbbing and dull pain of a sick head- 
ache, whilst it oppressed me with a sensation of profound fatigue. 
Nevertheless we went to work heroically with the cold beef and 
biscuit, ‘for,’ shouted I, ‘this gale will blow itself out without 
leaving us better off than we now are; therefore we must keep up 
our strength, for our spirits depend upon that ; and the only way 
to do it is to eat without respect to appetite. It is an art difficult 
to acquire, I know; we may not need to practise it after to-day ; 
though there can be no harm in our trying to learn it at once,’ 
said I, sawing away at the piece of corned meat in the interval 
that followed every leeward roll, during which I had to hug the 
beef to keep it on the table. 

Well, as I say, this was our dinner, and we were in this fashion 
forcing a meal upon ourselves, scarce able to do much more than 
make signs to each other owing to the straining and roaring, and 
repeatedly pausing in whatever we might be about—she in lifting 
a biscuit to her mouth, or I in reaching across to the swinging 
tray for a glass—to await the result of some sudden dizzy tre- 
mendous sweeping upwards of the hull on the rushing slope of 
an exceptionably mountainous sea, when the companion was flung 
open and the German understeward descended into the cabin. I 
presumed that the steward had sent him aft to wait upon us; but 
as we had no use for the fellow, I told him that we had contrived 
to get something to eat, enough to answer our purpose for that day, 
and that he need not remain in the cabin. 

‘I hov not come for dat,’ he answered at the top of his voice, 
making his way towards the pantry by seizing hold of the handles 
of the cabin doors. 

‘For what, then?’ I roared. 

‘For dhrink for de men’s tinners.’ 

‘What have the men for dinner ?’ 

‘ Roost chicken,’ he bawled, and after some further manceuvring 
and dodging he entered the pantry. 
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Irritated I naturally felt, that the men should have suffered the 
cook and the steward to neglect Miss Inglefield and me to the 
extent, practically, of our being without anything to eat for all 
they knew; but it was the unEnglishlike, the unseamanlike 
element in the thing that offended me most; for though, to be 
sure, I was a gentleman and a passenger, and they might hate me 
for that, yet I had fairly thrown in my lot with them since our | 
difficulties had come upon us; I had pulled with them, I had 
steered for them, I had done all I could to prove I did not want 
to shirk a single stroke of work I was capable of performing; and 
therefore I say, I had become in a sense their shipmate, and had 
claims upon them as a shipmate. However,I said nothing to 
Miss Inglefield, who, I believe, had not been able to catch what 
passed between the German and me, and I was determined not to 
mention the subject to the men. Nevertheless, trifling as the 
circumstance appears, it greatly deepened the misgivings with 
which I viewed the Finn and his associates. Fellows who could 
behave so meanly, insolently, and even heartlessly, towards my 
companion and me, almost at the very outset of our troubles, would, 
I thought, have no compunction in treating us very much worse 
whenever it suited them to do so. Had Pipes really perished at 
the hands of one or more of them? God knows why; but it was 
then that the suspicion that that was so grew into a conviction, 
and it never afterwards quitted me. 

There were bins and shelves and the like fitted up in the 
pantry for the storage of wines, spirits, and beer in abundance, to 
save the trouble of repeated descents into the lazarette. There 
were bottles in plenty, therefore,.for the German to carry forward, 
and he presently emerged with a basket full and bottles stuck in 
his shirt bosom and jacket pockets. Much of what he was taking 
consisted of brandy and whisky; I watched him rolling and 
driving and lurching about as he made for the companion steps 
and then cautiously creep up on deck, clinging to the basket and 
the bottles with a semi-drunken tenacity and the manner of a man 
who guesses he will be made to suffer if harm befalls his precious 
burden. 

I met Miss Agnes’ eyes fixed anxiously on me. Leaning 
towards her and putting on the liveliest face I could summon, I 
cried out, ‘We mustn’t allow their drinking to trouble us. The 
ship is perfectly snug, and if all hands made themselves helplessly 
drunk it would not matter, providing the helm was not neglected. 
T’ll see to that presently. Sailors will be sailors, particularly when 
they’re drunken sailors; and when the devil has hold of the reins, 
Miss Inglefield, one is bound to go where he drives.’ 
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But for all that, even, indeed, whilst I was talking to her, I 
had made up my mind to go forward among the men to see if I 
could not induce them to use the drink they had, by our singular 
adventures and misfortunes, become masters of, with moderation. 
The ship was snug, it is true, and in a proper posture to out- 
weather the gale, and all the watching she wanted could be given 
her at the wheel ; but nevertheless it was impossible for me, sitting 
in that cabin and feeling the wild delirious heaving of the light 
ship, and hearing the cannonading and sharp and flying thunder of 
the gale on deck and in the rigging, not to find something to 
startle and terrify me in the thought of the men drinking them- 
selves insensible at such a time, and leaving me and Miss Ingle- 
field as much alone on the beaten foam-shrouded vessel as if there 
were no one else in her but ourselves. 

I looked at the aneroid and found no change. It was so dark 
below that I found some difficulty in seeing things. . I lighted the 
cabin lamps—there was fortunately oil in them—that the place 
might be less gloomy to Miss Inglefield; for I reckoned that, if I 
was detained on deck, her nerves would suffer a severer trial than 
they ought to be subjected to, if she had to sit in darkness and so 
feel the straining and leaping of the ship and listen to the fierce 
complaining sounds breaking out from every part of the tormented 
fabric. I told her it was necessary I should go on deck to see 
what the men were doing, and to make sure that the ship was 
being properly watched. She looked at me so imploringly that to 
soothe her I crept round to where she was sitting—for such was the 
severity of the pitching and rolling that she dared not leave her 
seat without support—and promised to bring her on deck if I 
found it practicable to get her there, and if not then I would 
return to her without delay. Indeed I said more to her than that, 
and with as much warmth as I dare say any young man would put 
into his speech to a girl who had cast her burden of helplessness 
upon him, and who clung to him with a fear of the danger upon 
her, and a faith in him that made her manner impassioned, and 
whom likewise he was beginning to love, though God knows why 
he should have waited to fall in love with her until parents and 
friends had disappeared and the captain had perished and a hurri- 
cane was blowing. But the strangest things happen at sea. 
Human nature undergoes a certain change when upon it; and 
shore-canons of conduct and emotion are exploded just as the con- 
ventions which cannot be practiséd are thrown overboard. I am 
thinking, of course, of such ships as the ‘Silver Sea’; of your 
great steamers full of boudoirs, bars, smoking-rooms, electric bells 
and lights and the like, why, ’tis a mere hotel translation with 
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such breathless despatch that old ocean has no time to make one 
feel his spirit. 

When I crawled out of the companion I closed it to prevent 
any water that the vessel might ship from washing down ; and then 
I stood for several minutes clinging to it with all my might, almost 
stunned by the furious pouring of the wind and the crashing 
sounds and echoes of the tremendous seas swelling in terrible 
majestic heights and lengths out of the haze that stood about half 
a league off all around us, like a wall and as impenetrable as one 
to the sight. It had been blowing desperately hard when I left 
the deck: but since I had been below it had increased its fury by 
nearly the half of its former strength, spite of the improvement 
promised by the aneroid, and there was now raging as wild and. 
terrible a hurricane as was ever encountered at sea. It was the 
right kind of light in which to view the dreadful warring scene. 
I have often thought so since, at all events, though then as I stood 
grasping the companion it was not the picture of the infuriated 
ocean that filled my mind, though I took notice of many details of 
it, but the wonder, the dull, impassive wonder, whether it was 
possible for the ship to come safely through these boiling and crush- 
ing folds. She was light in ballast, as you know, and she showed 
a bold side: had she been deep, I don’t think it would have been 
possible to see her: betwixt her bulwarks, it must have been all 
foam from the eyes to the taffrail; for even as it was her clipper 
bows would take the lateral seas with a shearing down of the cut- 
water that brought the froth, white and blowing up and away in 
storms of bubbles and flakes, over the head-rail, and one felt that 
had she dipped to the depth of another foot the decks would have 
been full of green water, and every movable thing washed overboard 
or surging with bursting rushes here and there with the rolling. 

You might guess what her dance was, by sitting in the cabin ; but 
you could not fairly realise it until you stepped on deck and looked 
at her. I got a bit used to it presently; but till then my heart 
was in my throat, I could hear it hammering in my ears, above 
the gale, whilst I watched. It seemed impossible that the ship 
could climb the mighty liquid slants which came with incredible 
speed coiling their ranges of mountainous brows towards her, every 
towering head glaring ghastly with the white of its seething yeast 
against the brown and leaden and sulphur-touched sky: and then 
when her arrowy flight was achieved and she paused for a breath- 
less instant on the roaring peak to whose summit she had been swept, 
it seemed equally impossible that she could slide down the giddy 
slope without oversetting and reaching the dark and hissing valley 
bottom up. I say, I got a little used to it after a while: I mean: 
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that my confidence in the ship improved; but the awfulness, the 
sublimity of the scene affected me throughout as though I had 
just come fresh to the wondrous spectacle. The dimness upon the 
sea was that of twilight: the sky was an oppressive shadow, amidst 
which you could just make out the shapes of clouds flying with the 
speed of the wind, and owing to their being torn in rags as they 
swept along, resembling hunted things scattering in their agony of 
terror to right and left, as the howling and shrieking and bellowing 
of the savage pursuer waxed louder and louder in their wake. There 
were three tints, as I have said: of these the sulphur-coloured 
scud gave the heavens the fearfully menacing look they wore. It 
made one imagine that whole squadrons of thunder-clouds were 
passing overhead, and thatif it weren’t for the hurricane that gave 
them no time to let fly, the sky from sea-line to sea-line would be 
one throbbing sheet of flames. 

Nipper was at the wheel. No steering, of course, was needed. 
The wheel was secured by a ‘stop,’ or line, made fast to the stancheon 
of it; but for all that Nipper’s hands were upon the spokes. I 
waited until I had recovered my breath, and I may as well say my 
senses, and, watching my chance, ran over to windward, crouched 
along under the shelter of the bulwarks till I came abreast of the 
helm, and then laying hold of a rope dropped down alongside 
of him: 

‘I’m glad to find you here,’ I shouted. ‘I hardly knew what 
to expect when I came on deck after seeing the German fetch 
more drink for the men.’ 

‘I understood what that meant,’ he replied, bawling too. 
‘I told ’em I was no sperrit-drinker, and that I'd take the wheel. 
I’m not a man to be drowned to please any number o’ blooming 
Dutchmen. The ship wants tending. It blows cruel hard.’ 

‘ She’d be easier under bare poles; said I, glancing aloft at the 
streak of main topsail, and marvelling at the strength of the cloth 
that could stand the incalculable strain brought upon it by the 
windward sweeping of the spars against the hurricane; for it was 
at such times that the weight of the gale seemed double, and it 
was enough to split the drum of the ear to listen to the sounds 
which came out of the rigging as the masts rose erect from an 
angle that had put the mainyardarm close to the water. 

‘I don’t know,’ answered Nipper. ‘That bit o’ canvas must 
help to steady her, I should think. Besides, as to takin’ it in, if 
ye was to start a foot of sheet, I allow the sail ’ud bust off into 


smoke. As it is, I’ve been expectin’ any minute to see it fly out 
of the bolt-rope.’ 


* Where are the men ?’ 
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‘In the fo’ksle.’ 

‘Not in the galley this bout ?’ 

‘Why, they’re afraid of the galley being washed overboard and 
themselves along with it. It’s a fear that’s not unnatural, con- 
sidering the size of the seas. If the ship was to fall off, high as 
she is, it wouldn’t take long to clear every mortal thing off her 
decks.’ 

‘Do you consider that she is making good weather of it ?’ 

‘Noble weather. Look how she tops whatever comes at her, 
though some’s as high as big meetin’-houses. Most of the water 
you see forrard there has blowed over intoher. She’s dished some, 
of course, but she couldn’t do better if she was an island.’ 

It was pleasant to hear him talking thus,and I wished Miss Agnes 
had been with me. One had the more confidence in his assurances 
because of his sailorly look; for that he had to a high degree as he 
stood, in oilskins and sou’wester, grasping the weather spokes of 
the wheel with the tiller behind him (reversed, as it is of course 
when there is a wheel) slanting up to windward, and, with its 
chains, lying fairly quiet, spite of the crushing submersions of the 
stern. We could hear each other without difficulty, for the heel 
of the ship sloped the bulwarks into a shelter; and it was only when 
she rolled to windward with one of her sickening plunges into a 
hollow that whitened the hurricane for a moment with the storm 
of froth which swept from under her weather bow and side, right 
over her as high as her tops, that the claws of the screaming gale 
tore the syllables off our lips, and forced us to give the backs of our 
heads to it. ; 

‘I suppose,’ said I, pretending not to know, ‘ that the cook has 
seen to the men’s dinner ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said he, ‘ there was baked chickens. Id have had some; 
but when I heard the Finn tell the German to go aft for the lush, 
I reckoned I’d do best to take Eye's place here afore he fell drunk 
again ; so I made my dinner off a bit of cold beef. Have you and 
the lady had anything to eat ?’ 

‘ Yes—as much as we require; no thanks to the cook or the 
steward, though. I suppose they’ve made up their minds not to 
wait upon us any more, nor even to pay any heed to our being 
aboard. Nipper, they’re a bad lot. Ill risk giving you that 
opinion of them. The Finn is the worst; the cook comes next; 
the German is a cowardly skulking rascal controlled by Grondhal 
and willing to do anything he wants: Eye is a young drunken 
reckless blackguard, a perfect sample of much that goes to sea 
nowadays. Of the steward I’m not sure, but I don’t like his 
behaviour.’ 
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Nipper listened in silence, but from the energy with which he 
chewed the tobacco in his cheek I could judge that there was 
heat in his thoughts. There was no more to be. said for some 
time, for the ship was all on a sudden charged by a succession of 
enormous seas—four of them, I think—and when the first of them 
took her under the bow and ran her up, my firm belief was that 
she was being hurled sheer out of the water, and that she would 
spear the seas with her mastheads as she fell. Our decks were up 
and down when she rolled, and when she pitched I stood clinging 
aft, like a man peering down a steep slant of white plank whose 
extremities were buried in a boiling cauldron. It was wonderful 
that the men in the forecastle did not take fright and bundle up 
and aft, unless indeed they were already drunk or afraid to open 
the hatch. The hurricane seemed to put the whole strength 
of its infernal lungs into its raving, as these Andean seas rolled 
stately and terrific under us. “Iwas fairly maddening to hear the 
noises raised by the blast, as it split with a thousand cries upon 
spars and rigging, and swept—as though our ship had been hoisted 
into the womb of a thunderstorm—over the bulwarks when the 
surge had thrown the fabric to its summit, and held it there a 
second as though mocking and tantalising the tempest with a 
sportive offering. It was an experience that made even Nipper’s 
face a shade pale, whilst for myself some minutes passed before I 
could recover the shock of that wild tossing and the effect pro- 
duced upon me by the appearance of the ship when caught by these 
diabolical seas. 

My thoughts then went again to the men and to the motive 
that had brought me on deck. Spite of much in his favour, I 
could not yet be certain that Nipper was proper to trust; but 
I was not sure that I might not help him into trustworthiness by 
forcing such confidences as I chose to impart upon him. So after 
we had exchanged some words about the seas that had rolled by 
and the behaviour of the ship, I said, ‘ Nipper, you know that 
the German has taken a lot of drink forward. Could I do any 
good, do you think, by going and appealing to the men to use 
the stuff with moderation? They will have felt what we have 
just come through any way, and it may have sobered their minds 
enough to make them willing to listen to me.’ 

He smiled and shook his head. 

‘But Grondhal values his life; he might be got to see the 
sense of what I say, and there’s.no doubt of his influence.’ 

He gave me acurious look, and then ran his eye here and there, 
chewing hard meanwhile. Presently he said, in a voice which 
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obliged me to ask him to speak louder, ‘ If I was you, Mr. Aubyn, 
I wouldn’t interfere with their drinking.’ 

‘ Why ?’ I exclaimed. 

‘Why ?’ he answered, staring at me; and then speaking with 
a kind of fierce resolution, he shouted, ‘I'll tell.’ee. If they’re 
drunk they’re incapable of mischief. Keep ’em drunk and they'll 
dono harm, Otherwise you'll have that Finn workin’ out the ideas 
I know he has regardin’ this here ship; and he can’t want men to 
back him when he counts the cook, Eye, the German, and maybe 
the steward, among his chums.’ 

‘But not you.’ 

‘No, not me. Whether mischief’s meant or not, I’m an 
Englishman, and never yet met with the Dutchman as I could 
make a chum of.’ 

I put my hand on the back of his, as it lay like an iron knob 
grasping a spoke, and pressed it. The sense of what there might 
be to fear from the Finn and the others of them was so strong in 
me at that moment, that the feeling that this seaman, the best 
man of the lot, was faithful to us and to his duties, affected me as a 
sudden escape from a great danger might, and for the life of me I 
could not have forborne grasping his hand in the way I did. 

‘ But what could this Finn do, Nipper?’ said I, wanting to see 
if he could or would give me a hint of any project : for that might 
prove that schemes had been discussed and entertained. 

‘Why,’ he answered, spitting his plug into the air that the 
gale should carry it overboard, ‘they might paint out the ship’s 
name and destroy her papers, and sail her to somewheres where 
they could sell her.’ 

‘Could they do that ?’ 

‘Mr. Aubyn, there’s no telling what’s not to be done by villins. 
Give the Finn the command of this here ship and nothen he 
could do, no matter how impossible it might seem to me now— 
nothen he could do, I say, in the way of making her turn out a small 
fortune for him—would surprise me. I don’t say he’s a clever man, 
but I’m sartin he’s no fool. Or then, again, they might wreck the 
vessel in some safe place, or leave you to sail her close to the coast 
of Brazil, and then scuttle her.’ 

‘What for?’ said I. 

‘Why,’ he answered, ‘in order to make off with all the walu- 
ables in the cabin—the steward’s told all about ’em. I heerd ’em 
—I mean Grondhal and the steward—calculating that there was 
enough things in the cabin to be worth thirty pound a man to the 
six of us; and this, said the steward, is without reckonin’ what 
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may be in the young lady’s berth, and in the boxes which we 
haven’t overhauled.’ 

‘ You've hit upon the temptation I’m afraid of, Nipper,’ said 
I. ‘This fear has been running in my mind for some time.’ 

‘Ye can’t do better than follow my advice, sir,’ he exclaimed. 
‘Don’t interfere with their drinking. Let ’em have as much as 
they can put their lips to. My humble opinion is, the safety of 
this vessel lies in Grondhal and the cook keepin’ their hintellects 
fogged with sperrits.’ 

‘I see what you mean, but the ship’s work must be done. Who's 
to tend the helm and watch her through this gale 
‘You and me,’ he interrupted, ‘as easy as lightin’ a pipe.’ 

‘But when the gale’s gone we shall have to make sail ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, he answered, with look at thesky; ‘ but let this gale 
go first. When it comes to makin’ sail, there may be enough of 
us in our senses to loose the canvas we require and sheet it home. 
What J say is, don’t take any notice of their drinking, but leave 
em to go on lushing as hard as ever they please.’ 

The advice was too sound, and went too deep to miss of my 
appreciation. So without further ado, I dropped my resolution 
to beg the Finn and the rest to use the liquor in the ship with 
moderation ; though I must own that I should not have been able 
to carry it out on that day, at all events, even had Nipper not 
induced me to dismiss it; for first of all, I question if I should 
have been able to reach the forecastle, so headlong and whirling 
was the motion of the decks ; next, the sea would frequently fly in 
slashing sheets of water over the head-rail; and with such weight 
and force would these discharges be slung by the gale over the 
lee side, that a man struck by one of them was either bound to go 
overboard with it or be dashed down on the deck or against the 
bulwark in a manner to maim or kill him outright: then, to 
come at the men I should have been obliged to open the scuttle 
and drop through the hatch into the forecastle, an undertaking 
which no one who did not ‘belong forrards’ and who valued his 
safety would risk without the security of a very cordial and sincere 
invitation; and lastly, supposing these obstacles overcome, there 

was every likelihood of my finding the five men drunk. 

This coming on deck to exhort the crew and my talk with 
Nipper form the first of the two circumstances which I recall in 
association with that terrible day of storm. The relation of the 
other will occupy less time. 

I remained a short time after conversation had ceased between 
Nipper and me, mainly owing to the extreme fatigue speedily 
occasioned in the lungs and chest, and throat through the effort of 
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making oneself audible above the fiendish ravings overhead and 
the boiling and volcano-like sounds of bursting and striking and 
colliding surges over the sides ; I say, I remained on deck watching 
almost mechanically the amazing labouring of the ship while I 
was lost in thought over the ideas Nipper had put into my head. 
Then bethinking me of my promise to return to Miss Agnes when 
I had finished what I had to do, I took a look round to see if 
there was a corner in which she could be stowed away for a short 
time without great exposure to the gale; for it was fearfully dull, 
nerve-racking work for her below, nor could I bear to think of her 
spirits failing her for the lack of anything I could do to support 
them: and further I considered that if she saw the sea, and marked 
with what noble audacity and defiant buoyancy of spring and fall 
our brave little clipper was dominating the hurling towering 
surges, the motion, when she returned below, would no longer 
terrify her. So, telling Nipper on what errand I was now bound, 
and that I would arrange to relieve him at the wheel when I 
returned, I went below. 

I found Miss Agnes just where I had left her. The lamplight 
sparkling in her eyes made them look feverish with brilliancy, and 
the first thing she did when she saw me was to point to the lamps, 
a gesture I instantly grasped the meaning of, for she meant me to 
realise what the movements of the ship were by the mad oscillations 
and plungings of those illuminated globes. She had worn her hat 
and jacket all day, and was therefore ready: nor did she need any 
further covering, for, fierce as the wind was, the temperature was 
so warm that under the lee of the bulwarks it was almost as hot 
as that of the cabin. The poor girl seemed overjoyed by miy offer to 
take heron deck. Indeed her fears had made a perfect coffin of the 
cabin to her senses; she was incessantly supposing that the ship 
was in the act of sinking, and, as she afterwards told me, the feel- 
ing in her was as though she lay in her grave, buried alive, and 
awaiting the moment when suffocation would end her sufferings. 
With much difficulty, and after great perseverance, I succeeded in 
fairly landing her under the lee of the weather bulwark, a little 
forward of abreast of the helm, and here she could watch the tre- 
mendous but weatherly and triumphant leaping of the ship, and see 
the immensely long, smooth, foam-veined backs of the gigantic 
seas rolling away from under the vessel to leeward and vanishing 
like mountains behind a drooping mist in the smother of haze and 
spume a mile or two distant. I could not help looking at her for 
real admiration of the expressions which passed over her face, as 
she gazed with a kind of wildness in the dilation of her eyes and 
with a cowering in her posture at the sweeping jumps and headlong 
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hissing screaming plunges of the ship, and then with another 
expression at the reeling masts, and with another yet-at the career- 
ing heavens. I crouched down by her side, and was talking to 
her about our situation, and trying to raise her spirits which her 
spell of loneliness below had greatly affected, when a loud exclama- 
tion from Nipper’ called my attention to him, and I saw him 
pointing over the weather bow as though he had fallen mad. 
I jumped up and beheld, as I surely believe, one of the grandest 
sights the ocean ever submitted. It was nothing more nor less 
than a huge ironclad man-of-war, probably of a burden of six 
thousand tons, steaming dead before the gale with a reefed fore- 
sail and close-reefed main-topsail set. I helped Miss Agnes to 
her feet, and by keeping our eyes just above the level of the rail 
we escaped the wind that left a space of calm to the height of 
a few inches, owing to its recoil from the ship’s side, and were 
enabled to see the vast steamer. It was a picture to make the 
perils of a gale that could create such a spectacle worth meeting. 
She had a lofty side, and an immense ram-shaped stem, with a 
profusion of gilt at the head of it, and her quarters were also 
plentifully emblazoned. She was ship-rigged, but her topgallant 
masts were struck, and her crosstrees and thick mastheads gave 
her a blunt, very heavy look aloft. Her short black funnels were 
abaft the foremast, and I could just make out a figure or two upon 
the bridge, but nothing stirred behind the line of hammocks, and 
had the bridge been vacant one might have taken the gigantic 
fabric as abandoned and commanded by the spirit of the storm 
before whose viewless power she swept majestic and massive like 
an island broken from its ocean moorings. But the magnificence 
of this sight lay in the motion of the iron shape. The creaming 
ocean reared high in her wake and a perpetual storm of blobs and 
feathers of foam, and the crystal rain of spray blew out of their 
savage heads like sweat from the brow of pursuing giants, and 
streamed in white lines and cloyds along her decks; and as each over- 
taking surge brimmed to her counter and lifted her with its swelling 
thunderous volume, down would slowly drop her bows with the 
iron stem sliding into the dim green precipice till the mad foam 
boiled out to half her length away ahead of -her, whilst the billow 
that was lifting her would pass in a glittering hill along her sides, 
streaming a snow-like cascade as it ran slowly, as though with labour, 
heaving up the ponderous bows and leaving the stern to settle out 
of sight in a hollow; and then you’d see the whole black massive 
length speed like a bolt from one of her own guns over the slope 
of white water her stem had hove up, with a long roll to starboard 
and then a long roll to port, whilst the tautest of her running gear 
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stood out like a strung bow, and the spray, rising like steam on 
either quarter, soared over her sides and met amidships and flashed 
up over her funnel and through the fore rigging as though it was 
the vapour from explosions in her engine-room. I can tell you it 
was a thrilling sight, swiftly as it came and went. The sullen 
stormy light upon the furious deep helped it, for the monster 
looked as big again as she was, colossal as one knew her fabric to 
be; and it would have made you hold your breath to watch the 
plunges she’d give with the black curve of her ram showing clear 
ere the leap was taken, so crushing was the blow she’d deal the 
chasm into which she sank; for truly it seemed incredible that 
anything put together by human hands could resist a shock that 
created a very hell of waters where the blow was given, and that 
one could strictly believe filled the hollow with a sound that must 
have swung like a note of thunder down into the green and peace- 
ful stillness at the bottom of the deep. 

She was gone before she had well had time to fill the eye, so 
great was the speed with which sea and steam were hurling her 
along, and so narrow the circumference created by the haze of the 
hurricane and the thickening round of the evening shadows. Why 
she should have been running in a gale severe enough, one would 
have thought, to bring a vessel half as big again to a stand, was a 
matter not worth the trouble of wondering at ; nor was it possible 
to guess her nationality. I thought her French, and Nipper 
guessed her either Italian or German. We were both of us certain 
she was not English. 

Very soon after she had vanished, the dusk settled down with 
the promise of a dense black night to follow fast. I stood by the 
wheel whilst Nipper trimmed and lighted the binnacle lamp and 
attended to the lamps in the cuddy. The galley fire was out, so 
there was no tea to be had; but this was no great hardship. I 
asked him to sound the well, which he did, and found the vessel as 
staunch as though she were just out of dry-dock. He afterwards 
went forward and opened the scuttle, and hailed the fellows below 
again and again, but got no reply. The forecastle was in darkness ; 
thinking that he might as well have a look, he dropped below and 
struck a match, with which he lighted the slush-lamp that had 
been extinguished, as he supposed, by a cap ora boot or something 
of that kind having been flung at it. There was an insufferable 
smell of spirits in the place, and several empty bottles rolling 
about. The Finn lay in his bunk, with one leg over the edge; 
Eye was on his back on the deck, with his legs on his chest; the 
steward reposed in a corner, with his arms lolling along and his 
head on his shoulder ; the cook was in one of the lower bunks— 
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that belonging to Nipper, indeed—and against this reclined the 
German. They were all motionless with drink, so stupefied that, 
though Nipper shook them heavily one after the other to test their 
condition, he cculd not elicit so much as a sound from them. 
Seeing how matters were, he put out the light, closed the hatch, 
and crawled aft to tell me that, just as he had reckoned when he 
saw the drink the German brought, the job of tending the ship 
through the night would fall upon me and him. 

The idea he had put into my head about the drink proving a 
safeguard, by keeping the men too muddled for the plotting of 
mischief, caused me to receive the news he brought from the fore- 
castle with a feeling almost of satisfaction: though but for what 
he had said, I should have heard of the brutish fellows’ condition 
with horror and consternation, as likely to bring about our destruc- 
tion should their help come to be suddenly required. But the ship 
was snug, the gale was not increasing if it was not abating, there 
was no labour wanted at the pumps, and, as matters were, whilst 
we remained hove to, two of us as a crew were as good as two hun- 
dred ; so Nipper and I agreed between us to take turn and turn 
about at the wheel, a space of four hours each; he to use the 
cabin and lie down near the companion steps, where I could arouse 
him when my watch was up, by singing out to him down the 
hatch. 


Carter XLII. 


SOME DAMAGE IS DONE US. 


Ir was about twenty minutes before midnight, and I had been 
at the wheel since eight o’clock. Miss Agnes would have kept on 
deck with me till my watch was up, but I told her that she did not 
know what she was wishing for, that four hours’ exposure to the 
gale would exhaust her, that even if she were with me we should 
not be able to talk, nor see each other; and without much 
ceremony I handed her below shortly before eight o’clock, obtained 
some refreshments for her, and then saw her into her cabin and 
returned on deck to relieve Nipper. 

And now for hard upon four hours had I been standing at 
the wheel, the only man on the deck of that ship, with hearing 
dulled, and face numbed, and eyesight thickened, and hearing 
bothered by the pouring of the gale and the raging sounds of the 
wind and the sea. Such another time may I never pass again in 
this or any other world! The feeling of supreme loneliness entered 
into the blackness and the warring of the night,and made the 
darkness and the noises and the ship’s solitude horrible. I knew 
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that the men in the forecastle were death-like in drunken slumber, 
that the two inmates of the cabin were asleep, or, whether or not, 
as good as asleep so far as my loneliness was concerned ; and many 
a time when the boiling head of a towering sea would fling a 
spectral glimmer upon the slanting decks, ’'d run my glance 
along the dim faintness of planks with a shudder that actually 
wrenched me, over the feeling that mine was the only living eye 
that witnessed this hellish picture of flying white and whirling 
black, and of our ship made ghost-like by wild indistinctness leaping 
and reeling in the midst of it. 

The scene had been heart-subduing enough by daylight; but 
it was frightful at night, because the blackness made the imagi- 
nation help it. Now and again some gigantic sea would render 
its approach visible by the dull and sulky flashing of phosphorescent 
foam that ruled its brow for miles; but for the most part the 
pitching and plunging of the ship was amid rushing mountains 
of ink, laced here and there with a gold or green shining, with 
often the opening and spreading of a huge bed of foam flung up 
by some invisible surge and hissing, great God! as though the 
flames of a mighty submarine fire were being extinguished ; these 
monstrous creaming spaces would be full of phosphoric sparkles, 
which with the whiteness flung a thin and ghastly light that 
seemed to touch the blackness overhead as it went screaming past, 
whilst they feebly illuminated a circle wide enough to show you a 
procession of three or four lines of billows lifting with yearning 
reachings out of the darkness as though they were beasts of prey 
scenting blood and coming with coiling bounds towards the ship 
on velvet feet. 

There was a lamp burning in the cabin, and the haze of it; hung 
dull round the wet glass of the skylight; otherwise the whole 
length betwixt the bulwarks was in total blackness. But a sudden 
leeward reel of the ship bringing a great mass of foam up to the 
rail, a weak glare came off the whiteness that made the decks 
visible, and in that unearthly illumination I caught sight of the 
figure of a man working his way aft by cowering and creeping along 
under the weather bulwarks, The wonder whether it was Grond- 
hal put the thought of Pipes’ disappearance into my head, and I 
remember thinking that if it were the Finn he might, on finding 
me alone, endeavour to make away with me too, though I could not 
then conceive of any reason he would have for wishing me out of 
the ship; but if this notion was strong in me—I mean that if 
the figure approaching me were the Finn he might try to take my 
life—I cannot recall that I felt in the least degree alarmed. The 
gale may have toughened my nerves; or perhaps I reminded 
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myself that the Finn was an arrant coward at bottom; moreover; 
though I was not armed, I was prepared, he could not catch me 
unawares any way, and as I have elsewhere said, big as he was, yet 
he was not the man to frighten me in a face-to-face meeting. 

However, the figure turned out to be the steward, so that I 
should have scared myself very needlessly had I been frightened. 
When he was close, I called out to know who that was; on which 
he cried, ‘ Roderick Shingles, the steward, sir.’ I waited until he 
had dropped down close to me by easing himself along a length of 
mainbrace, or some such rope ; this brought him just inside the haze 
from the binnacle lamp, andI thought he looked white and terrified, 
though it was impossible to be sure of a human expression in such 
a light as that. 

‘Well,’ I shouted, ‘ have you recovered your senses? Are you 
sober, steward ?’ 

‘ Yes, I have slept it off; I didn’t take over-much ; I drunk the 
least of ’em all. But it wasn’t my place to touch a drop, I ought 
to have kept aft. Lord Almighty, what weather! Christ, how it 
blows!’ he yelled as the ship brought her spars to windward with a 
mad shearing against the gale that was like whipping it into 
threefold its actual fury, and then laid her side into it with one of 
those dreadful lurches which caused one’s heart to beat at fever 
rate, till the lifting of her masts again proved her still alive. 

‘Where do you come from—the forecastle ?’ I cried to him. 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

‘Did you close the hatch after you? If not, there’s stuff 
enough blowing over forwards to drown the crew.’ 

‘I closed the hatch, sir.’ 

‘ Are any of the others in their senses ?’ 

‘Why, I found I could wake up Eye and the cook ; but they’re 
too muddled to be of use ; they was just capable of swearing at me, 
and saying it ’ud be time enough for them to turn out when 
they was wanted.’ 

* What brings you on deck ?’ 

‘I woke up, and feeling the motion I reckoned it must be blowin’ 
a storm of wind. But I didn’t guess it was as bad as this. I 
found Nipper wasn’t in the forecastle, and knew that you and him 
must'be handling the ship, and might want assistance ; so I came 
on deck.’ 

© You're in darkness in the forecastle : how did you see to know 
that Nipper wasn’t there ?’ 

Why, I struck a wax-light: I’ve got a box of ’emin my 
pocket.’ 

‘Let us mind,’ I bawled, ‘ not to add fire to our other troubles: 
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‘There'll be no fire through me,’ he answered. 

I was too wearied by my long spell at the wheel, and too much 
disgusted by his conduct, and incensed by his neglect of Miss 
Agnes and me that day, to care to continue speaking to him: I 
could tell by his voice that his head was not cleared of the fumes 
in it yet, though he talked with coherence. It was scarcely to be 
supposed that he had left the forecastle from the wish to help us 
two men: he had much more probably been driven out of it by 
fear excited in him by the overpowering motion of the ship, to be 
felt there as it was to be felt nowhere else in her; and there was 
also no doubt that he was now awed and horrified by the hurricane 
which he found to be blowing on deck, and was full of regret, in 
consequence, for having lain drunk and helpless through this 
perilous time. I could only secretly pray that if this were really 
the man’s temper of mind, it might last; for it was he, Nipper 
told me, who had talked with the Finn over the value of the 
articles in the cabin; and if Grondhal found the steward turning 
his back upon the evil. schemes they had very possibly already 

talked over, it might end in my being able to carry the ‘ Silver Sea’ 
' to Pernambuco without hindrance from the scoundrels then lying 
drunken in the forecastle. 

I pulled out my watch, and, putting it close to the binnacle, saw 
that it was twelve o’clock. It was now blowing as hard as it had 
come at any time since the gale had first swept down upon us. 
The sounds all about were absolutely terrific ; there is nothing in 
language to convey the least idea of the unearthly, piercing cries 
of the storm in the rigging, and the deep-throated bellowing of it 
as it came raving over the rail, and the thunder of its passage 
through the blackness under the sky ; nothing to afford the faintest 
representation of the appearance of the seas when they were raade 
visible by the light from off their wastes of foam ; nothing to inti- 
mate the character of the ship’s motion as in blindness and dar] :ness 
she scaled the liquid acclivities and rushed down the steep sli pes, 
stunned with the roaring, fogged with the spray, beaten till she 
trembled to her heart by the blows of the inklike coils. Sn all 
wonder that the impression produced upon the thickened senses of 
the steward, who came fresh to this wild, black war, was one of 
terror. 

I left the wheel and called down the companion to Nipper. He 
answered my second shout, and at once came on deck. I told him 
that the figure crouching under the bulwarks was the steward, that 
he was sober enough to talk with sense, and that the others were 
in the forecastle, some too drunk to come on deck, and the 
others too lazy. I also informed him that the steward was 
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apparently greatly frightened by the gale, and might, in his present roll: 
mood, be so influenced as to render him neutral, and of no use to at t 
Grondhal, supposing that man should hatch or had hatched any not] 
plot of the kind he (Nipper) had suggested. He answered, ‘ All the 
right ; he would talk with the fellow, and see what secrets he could bad 
get out of him, and if he could influence him ;’ whereupon, feeling buo 
dog tired, with a sensation in the flesh of my face asif it had been leas 
changed into sheep-skin by the continuous pouring of the gale One 
upon it, I made for the companion hatch and slipped below. full 
One lamp was burning, as I have said, and its tremendous tha: 
oscillations gave one a good idea of the rolling and pitching of the had 
ship; though the prodigious soarings and the swift, crashing, head- bal 
long sinkings—the fiercest and most terrifying part of the vessel’s bee 
capers—the vibrations did not show. Feeling exhausted, I took stat 
a little brandy from the pantry, glanced at Miss Agnes’ closed ove 
door with a sigh for the poor girl in her loneliness and a hope that ' 
she was sleeping through this hellish night, and then came back whs 
to the companion ladder to lie down at the foot of it. Here I found 
a bolster off a locker, with an indent in it produced by Nipper’s bee 
head. It would serve me very well as a pillow: but spite of the big 
carpet the deck was a trifle too hard for my unseasoned bones: so . on | 
I made so bold as to borrow a large cloak which I had noticed bef 
hanging in Edwards’ cabin, well lined with fur: and putting this unc 
| down on the deck, I laid myself upon it and, as I believe, in less one 
than five minutes was sound asleep. rig 
I had been sleeping for an hour, as I afterwards found out, when 
I was awakened—-but that word won’t do—I was shocked, beaten, 
swept out of my deep sleep by such a flood of water roaring down cor 
| the companion ladder as came very near to drowning me. There 
was an indescribable uproar on deck, as though hundreds of men dov 
were fighting there and endeavouring to smash the ship to pieces 
by pounding her with heavy spars and the like. The vessel was wal 
on her beam ends or seemed to be so, and I made so sure that she wh 
was foundering that I lay for some moments idle and indifferent 
with the sense of helplessness, feeling that if she was sinking I 
had better remain where I was, and perish quickly, than run on deck cat 
and be left to battle a while for life amid the black seas, But after rec 
a little she seemed to release herself from the weight or grip that P| lur 
was keeping her lee rail under, and I felt her swinging with a drs 
savage windward sweep down the slant of a great billow, the move- | 
ment being accompanied with a thunderous washing noise of water, ovi 
and of the scraping and rattling and banging of wreckage borne jus 
here and there by the tide on deck. be 
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rolling down a ladder like a staircase upon you who are sleeping 
at the bottom of it. The merely being soaked to the skin was 
nothing, for the night was hot spite of the foul weather; it was 
the rude and brutal shock to the nerves which made the thing so 
bad to suffer. Knowing by the feel of the ship that she was still 
buoyant, I scrambled up the companion steps, and was on deck in 
less than three minutes after the rush of water had aroused me. 
One of the companion doors was open. I was certain I had care- 
fully closed them both when I went below, and therefore concluded 
that some one had descended into the cabin when I was asleep and 
had left the door swinging, with the result of the cabin being 
half-flooded. The night was a shade or two lighter than it had 
been when I was on deck; I could see the wheel and Nipper 
standing at it, and rushed up to him with the water streaming 
over my boots as I ran. ‘ 

‘In God’s name,’ I shouted, ‘tell me what has happened— 
what is the matter?’ 

‘ She shipped a sea, sir,’ he answered. ‘If the‘devil himself had 
been tending her, he couldn’t have stopped it happening. A sea as 
big as a mountain hit her in the bow and threw her off broadside 
on to it. Before she could come to, the next sea took her just 
before the main rigging and filled her decks. Her lee rail was 
under water, and I thought it was all up with us, as there was no 
one to call, no one by to cut the rigging away, if she didn’t 
right.’ 

‘ Where’s the steward ?’ 

‘I don’t know. He went forrard a few minutes afore the sea 
come.’ 

‘The companion door was left open, and it let enough water 
down to nearly suffocate me. Did he do that?’ 

‘Yes, it must have been him. He went to get a drink of 
water, as he said. I took no notice that he left the door open 
when he came up.’ 

‘What mischief has been done, do you know?’ I cried. 

‘I dunno, sir,’ he replied. ‘The lee-quarter boat’s gone. Ye 
can just make out the frame of her hanging in the tackles. I 
reckon the ship dipped the boat clean under when she gave that 
lurch, and the water tore her bottom out when she was being 
dragged to wind'ard again.’ 

By the faintness that had stolen, one could not imagine whence, 
over the night, and aided by the white water to leeward, I could 
just discern the wreck of the quarter boat dangling in the davits ; 
but forward of her the decks were all still buried in blackness like 
piteh, and the utmost you could see of the ship was the feebly 
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glimmering stretch of the maintopsail, and the line of the rails 
when a chop down of the fabric drove the froth out boiling from 
the sides. But the water was fast draining off the decks through 
the scuppers and ports, which latter Nipper had opened after the 
flood of rain, understanding with a sailor’s shrewdness the hint in 
that tremendous fall. There were no more sounds of wreckage 
being carried to and fro. 

‘Nipper,’ said I, ‘will you unhook the cabin lamp and go 
forward and see what damage has been done? And you might 
sound the well, too. And why not rout up those blackguards in 
the forecastle? Will they be drunk all this while? It’s about 
time, surely, that they came on deck and helped us to look after 
the ship.’ 

He immediately went below into the cabin, but returned in 
a few moments without the light to tell me that the water was 
splashing about the cabin floor, and that Miss Inglefield had come 
out of her berth and was in a terrible fright, believing the ship to 
be sinking, and had implored him to send me to her. There was 
too much to be done to justify me in putting Nipper at the wheel 
and going to her and so delaying the sounding of the well and the 
rousing up of the men in the forecastle ; for let it be remembered 
that the gale still raged, and that if dangerous damage had been 
done the vessel by the sea she had shipped, we should have to fall 
to work, without the loss of a moment, to save our lives; so I just 
went tothe companion, and, putting my head into it, called to the 
girl and told her that she was not to be alarmed by the water in 
the cabin, which was owing, I said, toa wave washing over the ship ; 
there was nothing in our situation to frighten her; I explained 
that it was necessary I should remain on deck, and I wound up by 
begging her to lie down again, and to be sure that should the ship 
ever really be in peril she would have me at her side to meet, 
with her, whatever might come. I then told Nipper to light 
another lamp before removing the one already lighted, and returned 
to the wheel. He reappeared promptly with the light swinging in 
his grip, and shouted to me that he had stopped a moment to 
give the lady an encouraging word, ‘as she looked terrible white 
and fearful.’ It was a dreadful position indeed for a girl to be in: 
no one with her to speak to, no one to say a word to rally her 
spirits, to interpret those washing and gurgling sounds of water, 
those muffled bellowings overhead, those crashing and hurling noises 
which had followed the tempestuous leap of the great surge over the 
bulwarks, all fit, indeed, to have chilled the heart of a brave 
man ignorant of ships and the sea to listen to, in the loneliness of 
that leaping and flinging and hurling interior below. These were 
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my thoughts as I watched the lamp carried by Nipper dancing like 
a will-o’-the-wisp along the deck, sometimes stopping, sometimes 
vanishing, then reappearing and lingering as though the sailor had 
hung it up. He sounded the well before he did anything else, and 
bawled out the joyous news to me that there was no water in the 
vessel—by which he wanted me to understand that she was not 
making any water; for some in her there must have been, since 
the ship had not been pumped out for two days, and a little was 
sure to have drained into her from the decks. But she was a tight 
stanch craft, in noble condition, though advanced in‘ years, built 
as most vessels were in her day, and as all vessels ought to be; 
as, God knows, the most rascally of builders would be the first} to 
swear to, if he had encount ered that gale and felt that his life 
depended upon the honesty with which the man who had constructed 
the fabric under his feet had put her together. 

The lamp disappeared after a bit, and it seemed as though 
it did not mean to reappear again. I had seen it glimmering 
abreast of the foremast and then I lost sight of it. It was now I 
took notice that there had been a veering of wind to the extent 
of four points since I was at the helm, nor could I help fancying 
that the gale was blowing with less weight. There was a deal of 
phosphorus in the water, and the glare of it under the weather 
bow came off the foam at times so strongly that the sheen of it 
would tremble along the bowsprit. It helped to make more light, 
and it was possible now to catch a sight of the black lines of the 
fore and mainmasts. I pulled out my watch and found the time 
to be five and twenty minutes to three. Just then I saw Nipper’s 
lamp shining on the forecastle, and in a few moments he was 
standing at my side. 

‘There’s been more damage done than I thought,’ said he, in a 
voice whose peculiar tone was distinguishable by my ear spite of his 
shouting. ‘First and foremost, the steward’s killed.’ 

‘ Killed !—d’ye mean that he’s missing?’ 

‘No, sir: he lies dead as a drownded rat to leeward of the galley, 
with his head stove in.’ 

‘Heaven preserve us! he must have been hit by something 
launched by the water on deck.’ 

* Ay, and ye’d know it if you was to go forward and take a look,’ 
said Nipper. ‘The galley’s standin’ sartinly, but the long-boat’s 
gone, lifted clean out of her chocks and busted into staves. Most 
of her’s washed through the ports along with the live-stock as I 
take it, for there’s only one drownded pig to be seen. There’s also 
about six foot of the bulwarks smashed, leavin’ nothen but the 
stanchions; all the ropes bein’ lifted off the pins makes a dreadful 
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raffle with the deebriss as it’s called. I left the steward to lie till 
the others come up.’ 

‘Are they coming?’ 

‘Yes: you'll be having the cook and Grondhal and young Eye 
here ina minute. They took a deal of shoving. Drunk !—but 
so much the better, says I. Better they should be brutes with 
liquor than devils without.’ 

The steward’s sudden death scared me, and I could think of 


nothing else even when Nipper was talking of other things. It- 


deepened the fierce tempestuousness of the night by putting an ele- 

ment of tragedy in it; and I remember the wild shudder that ran 

through me from head to foot, when I looked towards the darkness 

where Nipper had said the body lay, and thought of the man I had 

but a short while before conversed with lying there with his blind 
' eyes fixed on the sooty whirl overhead, and himself but no more 
than a soaked rag in the ship’s scuppers. 

Meanwhile Nipper went on to tell me that the coops on the lee 
side had been full of water, and that he expected we should find all 
the poultry drowned when daylight came. ‘ And now, Mr. Aubyn,’ 
he continued, ‘we’ve got but one boat; so that if we should be 
obliged to abandon the ship, we'll all have to go together.’ 

‘I hope that need won’t arise. Haven’t we had enough of 
trouble, man ?’ I cried bitterly. 

‘Well, come what may, she’s big enough to hold us all, anyhow. 
The gale’s moderating, Mr. Aubyn. Notice how the atmosphere’s a 
clearing? Let the weather come a bit easier, and it’ll be worth 
while to shove her before it, and take all the good that’s to be got 
out of the wind while it lasts.’ 

‘Most assuredly. I’ve had enough of the “ Silver Sea,” Nipper. 
She’s a good boat, but after this bout, give me one rod of solid dry 
land before a thousand acres of shipboard.’ 

‘I’ve been a saying thut ever since I first took to it,’ he ex- 
claimed, examining a stick of black tobacco by the lamp-light ; 
‘but ’tain’t of nouse: dr¥ land’s not meant for sailors, and it won’t 
support ’em: so hereI am.’ He then put the lantern down, and 
pulling the knife out of the sheath that lay on his hip, he cut off a 
lump of tobacco and thrust it into his cheek. 

I was speaking to him about the repairs the ship stood in need 
of, asking him to urge the others to bend another upper main- 
topsail when daylight came, and to patch up any injuries the 
vessel might have received, when on a sudden Grondhal, the cook, 
and Eye arrived. I had made up my mind not to say a word to 
them about their getting drunk and leaving Nipper and me to 
look after the ship; so when they came I remained silent, with 
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my hands upon the wheel, whilst I glanced over their faces, which 
were perfectly visible in the light of the lamp Nipper held. 

‘Here hash been a nice shob, Sharley,’ exclaimed the Finn, 
in a voice as sober as need be, and with a roll of his eyes, 
which glittered like steel in the flame in the lamp, round the 
deck and out into the stormy blackness. ‘ What harm hos been 
done ?’ 

‘ Why, first of all, the steward’s killed,’ said Nipper in a quiet 
manner, though he had to raise his voice to make himself heard. 

‘How ?’ bawled the cook in thick accents and recoiling in a 
half-drunken manner. 

Nipper explained. 

‘Sarve him right for leaving the fo’ksle afore he was wanted,’ 
cried Eye, ending with a curse upon the dead man. 

‘ Where’s the German ?’ I asked. 

‘Dead drunkenly asleep,’ answered the cook with a laugh like 
a gargle. ‘Dutchmen can’t stand drink like us Englishmen,—eh, 
you old Roosian Finn?’ driving his elbow into Grondhal’s ribs. 

The Finn tossed him aside with a sweep of his hand, and said, 
‘ Hov you puried Shingles ?’ 

‘No: he lies to leeward of the galley there,’ answered Nipper. 
‘T’other mischief done is this: long-boat’s knocked to pieces : 
lee-quarter boat’s gone: there’s a length of bulwarks busted out ; 
and a’most all the live stock’s drownded. That’s the noose, matey. 
Now you've all woke up, what’s to be the order of the day?’ 

‘ Vot’s vanted ?’ cried Grondhal. 

‘ Why, sleep’s wanted. Here’s Mr. Aubyn fresh from a four 
hours’ trick at the wheel, still on deck, as you see.’ 

‘Oh, vell, shir, you can go below,’ said the Finn. ‘ Dere are 
enough of usnowto manage. Is not ter vindshinking? By Gott, 
it ish not blowing like it vash ?’ 

‘I say,’ cried the cook in his thick accents, ‘ let’s lose no time 
in getting Shingles overboard. Cuss me if there’s e’er a ship afloat 
I’d be easy aboard of with a corpse in her—no, not if she wur ten 
thousand ton big.’ 

‘I’m with you there, Joe,’ bawled Eye: ‘no dead men for ship- 
mates is my motter.’ 

I was wet through to the skin, and was feeling the chill of it 
too now that I stood exposed to the still strong though fast 
moderating wind, and I felt extremely exhausted and sleepy also. 
We had evidently seen the worst of the gale, and I understood that 
for some time I was not likely to be of further use on deck ; so con- 
tenting myself with briefly telling Nipper that I should be found 
in my cabin when wanted, and that I should be glad to be called 
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when the weather moderated sufficiently to enable us to make sail, 
I walked below, carrying the lamp with me. Miss Agnes’ door 
was shut, and I was glad to think that she had mastered her alarm 
sufficiently to yield to my request and withdraw to her berth. The 
carpet was sopping wet, but the water had drained away into the 
hold, through what channels I don’t know. I was very pleased to 
discover this, for had it lingered even to the extent of half the 
volume that had washed down the steps, it would have been neces- 
sary to bale it out; and I was exceedingly anxious to keep the 
Finn and the cook out of the cabin. I took the lamp into the 
captain’s berth, and found a great rise in the aneroid; then hung 
| the lamp up in its place, entered my berth, stripped myself to 
| the kin, and having fully clothed myself afresh, I threw myself 
| into my bunk and fell asleep after a short spell of wondering 
whether Miss Inglefield and I were to consider our startling 
adventures in the ‘Silver Sea’ as fairly ended with this gale or 
only just begun with it. 






































Cuapter XLIII. 


ON THE THRESHOLD. 





WueEN I awoke it was seven o’clock and a fine morning. The 
sun lay bright on the cabin window, but when I was on my feet I 
could feel the long swell left by the storm in the steady floating 
plunges and regular rolling of the ship. I instantly went on 
deck, not very well pleased that I should have overslept myself, or 
been left to lie to so late an hour, and extremely anxious to see 
what the men were about; for the wish to carry the vessel to Per- 
nambuco, and get-out of her and away from the Finn and the rest, 
worked like a sort of fever in me the moment I was wide awake 
enough to be able to think at all. 

Well, it was a beautiful morning indeed; something that a 
man would not have dreamt to look for to succeed the thunder- 
shaken blackness and the storm-chased surges of the night. The 
breeze was to the westward of north, a soft and pleasant wind, 
that turned the mirroring of the sun into a sheet of sparkles, with 
a round swell miles long, and of the tender blue you get often 
near the equator, rolling with flashing brows out of the quarter 
where the gale had blown. The sky was made somehow to look 
as far off again as one seems used to find it by the height of the 
fine-weather feathery vapour in the dome; it was like a lovely 
kind of marble, in some places low down; and the sea-line went 
round it clear as though it were molten glass heaving steadily under 
the heat that kept it liquid. The sweetness of the wind and the 
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freshness of the glory that lay upon the deep lifted my spirits, and 
I remember thinking, as I stood in the companion a moment glanc- 
ing round, that surely we must have seen the worst of what we had 

been fated to encounter, and that we might now look for a fair 

and peaceful ending of this wretched voyage. 

The German was at the wheel; he grasped the spokes 
awkwardly, and hardly appeared to know what to do with the 
helm ; yet when I looked into the binnacle I found the ship 
heading the course I had made out for her, and it was evident 
the fellow was managing to keep her to it. Glancing aloft, I 
discovered to my surprise that the men had got up a new upper- 
maintopsail from the sail-room and were bending it. But before 
doing this they had made sail on the ship, and with her yards 
braced in she was pushing quietly through the water under fore 
and mizzen topsails and topgallantsails, courses, two jibs, and 
three or four staysails. This pleased me, for it proved that the 
men had come to their senses, and were making amends by 
turning to with spirit. Nipper, seated at the weather yardarm, 
immediately spied me, and waved his hand, calling down cheerily, 
‘ You see we've lost no time, sir.’ I cried back, ‘Ay, you have 
done very well indeed. Can I help you in any way?’ ‘No,’ he 
answered, ‘we can manage all right. There’s nothing you 
can do.’ 

I turned to the German and asked him where the body of the 
steward was. 

‘Oferbort,’ he replied, in the tone he would have employed in 
speaking of a dead fowl. 

‘Did you stitch him up and sink him properly ?’ I inquired. 

‘No; Grondhal fount him near der kalley and shawved him 
into der vater vere der bulwarks is proke,’ said he with his blood- 
shot eyes on the card and a mulish expression hardening up his 
dingy pale German countenance. 

I could not but think that this was just the sort of treatment 
that might be expected for a dead shipmate from such a sailor as 
the Finn. However, I was glad the body had been disposed of. 
The wreck of the quarter-boat still hung at the davits, and I 
could now see how completely she had been smashed and torn 
to pieces by the manner in which the wild and furious lurch of the 
ship had buried and then swiftly raised her. We had now but 
one boat left, though we had sailed from England with five; but 
our company was so reduced that our one boat was just as good as 
twenty would have been to us, so there was no need for anxiety on 
that head. Yet the empty davits gave the ship an uncomfortable, 
unfinished look. You would have known that something was 
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wanting even had you been unable to point out the need. The 
drowned fowls had been taken out of the coops, so the German 
told me, and pitched overboard; the coops themselves were un- 
injured, but there were only four live fowls left out of as many 
dozens. I walked forward and found a pretty wide breach in the 
bulwarks, and some of the remains of the long-boat lying about, 
wrenched and shivered in the oddest fashion, as though a number 
of workmen had turned to with all sorts of tools to tear and break 
her up. But this was the extent of the damage if I include the 
destruction of some pigs and a number of ducks. Aloft there was 
no hint given of the terrible gale we had come clear of. The 
canvas had dried and rounded out white as chalk under the pearl- 
like Clouds ; the trimmed yards ruled the piebald sky with their 
dead black lengths ; the whole delicate complicated fabric went 
tapering and glistening into the hot blue air as unwrung and 
complete as ever it had been on the day when we mastheaded the 
yards on leaving Plymouth Sound; the only injury that had been 
done up there lay in the splitting of the sail which the men were 
replacing as they hung over or bestraddled the yard with their 
figures as clearly outlined in that pure atmosphere, every tint of 
them coming out sharp, as though they were paintings on ivory. 
Well, I don’t remember how long it was before they had got 
the sail bent, but when that job was nearly done Eye went aloft 
to loose the topgallant sail and royal ready for sheeting home; 
and by that time the topsail was bent and all four men came 
below. I laid hold of the ropes and pulled to the fellows’ songs, 
singing out myself heartily, for the weather and the men’s 
behaviour filled me with hope. We soon had the yards hoisted 
and the sails set, and the ‘ Silver Sea’ once more looked like her 
old self as she rose and sank on the swell and drove a fathom of 
the blue at her stem into a frosty seething glittering, whilst her 
three gleaming trucks seemed to pencil the heavens with their 
soft and sweeping motion. The galley fire had been lighted early, 
and when the cook had done his work he went forward to get 
breakfast. 
I said to Nipper, ‘ Well, the old ship has come through it bravely. 
The damage is very small, all things considered.’ 
‘ Ay,’ he answered, ‘she’s a good ship. She behaved well.’ 
‘Had she peen a carko-shteamer vhere should we now pe?’ 
said the Finn, leaning against the bulwarks with his arms folded. 
‘At der pottom of der sea vhere Shingles is. By Gott, I should 
like to hov der honging orf some shipowners. I would not shtop 
for a block und a rope, I would shtrangle dem like dis;’ and he 
imitated a man being garotted by passing the end of a rope he 
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snatched up over his throat and pressing his head against the bulwark 
stanchion. He seemed to find a deal of relish in this bit of panto- 
mime, for he laughed loudly when he threw the rope down and 
called to Eye to come and be strangled. 

‘ There’s ne’er a bloomin’ Dutchman as would strangle me, not 
if he wur ten foot tall,’ responded Eye, giving the Finn a look in 
which I thought I could trace a great deal more fear than amuse- 
ment. 

I stopped the answer Grondhal was about to make by saying 
to Nipper, ‘The German tells me you have buried the steward.’ 

‘ He was the undertaker,’ said Nipper, indicating Grondhal with 
a toss of his chin towards him. ‘He found him in the road and 
lifled him over the covering board, where the bulwarks is gone, 
with his foot. Poor Shingles is the first dead man as ever I see 
kicked overboard.’ 

‘Vell, und a very goot purial too,’ cried the Finn. ‘ Isn’t 
dere verk enoff for us men widout stitching oop ted bodies und 
prayin’ dat dey may live for ever? Vor my part, ven I am ted 
you may eat me, Mishter Aubyn, for vot vill it matter to me 
vedder I lie in der pelly orf a gentleman or de inside orf a fish, or 
in der goots of a verm?’ 

‘What are you goin’ to do with the watch and chain you took 
off the body afore shovin’ it overboard, Grondhal?’ said Eye. 

The Finn looked angrily at the ordinary seaman and said, 
‘Vot’s dot to you?’ and then addressing me, ‘Look, Mishter 
Aubyn,’ he exclaimed, ‘ how I sholl prove dot dat vatch und chain 
ish mine. Shuppose Shingles hod gone down vid der votch in his 
pocket. Shuppose I did sweep for der pody, boot instead of finding 
him I did bring opp der vatch. Vould not der votch pe mine? 
Vell, instead of waiting for der pody to sink I take der votch foost. 
Dat is goot reasoning. Eh, Mishter Aubyn?’ 

‘I can’t tell you,’ said I. ‘I don’t know the laws which govern 
such matters at sea. I should imagine that property belonging to 
dead or missing people must be handed over to the owners of the 
ship that they might convey it ? 

‘Yash,’ cried the Finn, sarcastically, ‘for dem to shtick to! 
No, no! dis child vos not porn yesterday. Vot he finds he keeps. 
Eh, Solomon? vot do you tink, you tirsty rascal ?’ 

Eye grinned, evidently not finding the Finn’s mode of address- 
ing him distasteful, and made some answer, the greater part of 
which was composed of forecastle oaths. My presence was clearly 
no restraint. I might have been one of the ship’s company, so 
little did I embarrass those fellows’ language and behaviour. 
Meanwhile from time to time I would‘ catch Nipper, who spoke 
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little, steadfastly eyeing the Finn under his eyebrows. I turned 
to this man, wanting to cut the talk short, and said, ‘I'll go and 
relieve the German at the wheel, that he may get the cabin break- 
fast. I hope you'll see that he attends to us, not for my sake, for 
a biscuit and a pannikin of your tea would serve my end, but for 
the young lady’s. She’s alone, you know; she believes her parents 
are drowned. It’s a hard lot to befall a girl on a sudden, and if 
she’s neglected by you men, who are her associates, and in whose 
honour and humanity as sailors she is sure to have confidence, her 
case whilst she remains in the “Silver Sea” will become as hard 
again as it is. As you know, she might have starved yesterday so 
far as the stewards were concerned.’ 

“Dot vill pe all right,’ said the Finn, speaking as if he were 
captain of the ship. ‘I vill see dot der lady hos plenty to eat. 
You leaf dot to me, Mishter Aubyn.’ 

I laughed, spite of myself, at the consequential manner the 
hulking brute put on, though for all that I did not much like the 
prospect of his patronage, for I thought it might come to his 
meddling with us aft, in which case there would be sure to follow a 
conflict betwixt him and me, with God alone knew what sort of 
ending to it. Before going to the wheel I put my head into the 
companion and called gently to ascertain if Miss Agnes was up. 
Ske immediately came to the foot of the steps, dressed and ready 
for the deck. 


‘May I come up?’ she exclaimed. ‘I have been waiting to 
see you.’ 

‘Certainly,’ I replied; ‘it is a beautiful morning. All the 
bad weather is gone. We are now fairly bound for home, and our 
troubles, please God, will soon be over.’ So saying I took her 
little hand, and she stepped on deck with a half-rejoicing, half- 
astonished look in her soft blue eyes, as though the sunlight that 
gladdened her filled her with wonder too, that it should be there 
after the black and terrible storm of the night. 

I took the wheel from the German and told him to go forward 
and get breakfast for the lady and me; the rest of the men were 
either in the forecastle or the galley, so that when the German 
left us we seemed to be the only persons on boardtheship. There 
was a deal I could have told her had I been so minded; but it 
would merely have scared her to hear that all the men but Nipper 
had been drunk during the gale, and that I had learnt that the 
Finn had talked about the value of the passengers’ property in the 
cabin and hold as though it was his intention to possess himself of 

it. The only bit of news I thought it necessary to give was the 
death of the steward, as she was sure before long to miss him and 
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ask what had become of him. Something of the same look of 
horror came into her face when she heard this as I had noticed in 
her when she learnt that Pipes was missing. 

‘ Was he drowned, do you think ?’ she cried in the half-breath- 
less way she had when alarmed. 

‘Oh yes; drowned by the sea that knocked the long-boat to 
pieces.’ 

‘ But did you see him, Mr. Aubyn?’ 

‘Why no, I didn’t see the body, certainly ; but Nipper did, 
and there is no doubt he was knocked down and stunned and 
suffocated by the sea that broke on board.’ 

‘Could you be sure that he was not murdered by the Finn ?’ 
she asked, throwing an alarmed look forward. 

‘Ob no, he was not murdered by the Finn,’ said I. ‘ Grondhal 
is villain enough already, we may be certain; no need to dye him 
red to the finger-tips.’ 

This seemed to satisfy her, and she then took a good look at the 
ship, noticing the injuries the ship had received with a quicker 
eye than I should have imagined a girl could bring to such work. 
We had much to talk about, and the gule of last night particularly 
found us plenty to say. Well, I have scarce a stronger memory of 
our voyage than this standing with Agnes Inglefield on the deck 
of what might have passed for a ship empty of human souls but us 
two, I steering, she balancing her pretty figure with her fingers on 
my arm, the sea rolling and flashing blue and splendid on our 
beam, and the firmament unspeakably glorious with the truly mag- 
nificent shining of the sunlight that morning and the trembling 
of the high star-like clouds through the effulgence that seemed 
to blaze. The memory is strong because I thought then we 
had seen the end of our troubles, and I can now look back and 
perceive what came after. And not for that only; and I may as 
well be candid, since when I sat down to write this book I made 
up my mind to tell everything that befell me and those with whom 
I was associated. The truth is, during the half-hour Miss Agnes 
and I stood at the wheel of the ‘Silver Sea,’ steering through the 
wonderful radiance that lay upon the violet heavings, I sueceeded— 
I know not how, and could not explain how—in dipping deeper 
into the girl’s heart than ever I had managed to sound before. 
After all, she had the simplest childish nature you could imagine, 
and that no doubt is why she let me see the feelings in her, with- 
out giving a thought to the fact that the veil was drawn aside and 
the light beaming full on the secret, plain in my eyes. I need 
not be reckoned conceited for talking thus: it’s true enough, true 
as that the ship’s canvas was pulling silently in the azure air and 
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that the folds of the sea might be felt through the sentient hull 
like the breathings of a giantess after a fierce conflict. If Miss 
Agnes had spoken out in clear words, ‘I love you,’ her meaning 
couldn’t have been plainer: and one thing and another had made 
me so willing to hear that bit of news, that I believe, wheel or no 
wheel, I should have had her heart beating against mine then and 
there if it hadn’t been that the confession was of the pure, artless, 
unconscious, involuntary, childlike kind which no man who has the 
feelings of a gentleman and the respect of a lover can take advan- 
tage of. 

Yes! these confessions will break through, spite of gales and 
rascally Finns and the hundred leagues twixt the slow, half-blinded 
ship and safety ; but they area part of this sea-yarn, and will only 
fit in in their right places. Besides, how short were these passages ! 
these mere breaks of romantic sentiment amid the gloomy perils 
which overhung us! She had scarcely ‘looked her love,’ ere the 
wand was waved and the whole thing changed, and there we stood 
talking of Pernambuco, of the dead steward, of the damage done 
to the ship, of the drowned fowls and pigs, as though, faith, Miss 
Agnes had been as fully breeked as I, as though no other fancies 
could possibly arise between us than those which concerned our 
salvation from the dangers of the deep. 

The Finn kept his word, and half an hour after I had taken the 
wheel from the German he came aft with a very respectable break- 
fast of coffee and bacon for us, and this he laid out upon one of the 
cabin tables in the way he would have done it had Hornby and the 
rest of our friends and the seamen been aboard. I fancied that his 
manner was a bit soberer than it had been for some time, as though 
be was impressed by the steward’s death. Ay, you may smile to 
find me taking notice of the behaviour of such a mongrel rascal as 
this, as though his looking less sullen than usual, or his conducting 
himself more brightly and politely, was a matter of importance ; but 
I tell you that such was my distrust of the men, such was the 
bitter anxiety bred in me by the situation into which we had been 
plunged, that I would accept a respectfuller manner even in this 
beast of a German understeward as marking the difference between 
the promise of Miss Agnes and me escaping from the ‘ Silver Sea’ 
without further mishap or difficulty and the threat of dangers 
darker and more deadly than our knowledge of the men’s capacity 
of evil-doing would permit us to dream of. 

When our breakfast was ready, the German went forward, 
taking with him, as I noticed, several bottles of spirits and wine. 
Miss Agnes looked from him to me, on which I said, ‘ They will 
have their way. If they stop at that I shall be satisfied. After 
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all, they command the ship, and the best way to hinder them from 
acting as if they were licensed is by letting them indulge them- , 
" selves without appearing to observe their behaviour.’ But, to speak 
the truth, I was not sure whether to feel troubled or not by their 
persistence in sending for drink from the cabin. If the vessel 
could be worked without them, why, I should have been delighted 
had they made themselves dead drunk at once and kept so until 
the anchor was let go. I very well recollected the view I had 
approved of in Nipper: I mean his idea that the four men—there 
were but four now since the steward was gone—would be less 
likely to be dangerous if they continued drinking than if they kept 
their brains clear to think with. But a new thought on this head 
came to me with that shining morning: if the men meant mis- 
chief—if, in a word, they designed to rid themselves of Miss Agnes 
and me, and run off with the ship or whatever there was of value 
in her—was not their purpose one to be perfectly served by drink ? 
Was not the sort of courage they might want to be found in the 
bottles they were opening forward? and might not the liquor 
render them more cruel and reckless than they would be if they 
kept sober? Pleasant thoughts these to bewilder the mind of a 
poor devil who was at sea for no earthly reason he could think of 
unless it was to oblige a gouty old gentleman who, for all he knew, 
was now probably asleep at the bottom of the ocean! I glanced at 
my companion, as she stood gazing aloft at the sails with the deli- 
cate fringe of her eyelashes marked fair against the blue over the 
rail, and said to myself that such thoughts as these would not do; 
if I encouraged them they would simply end in breaking down 
my nerves and unfitting me to encounter any realities—of a quite 
different nature, may hap, from those I was imagining—that might 
befall; so with a kind of inward toss, as if the mind in me seized 
the fancies, I hove these distracting thoughts clean out of my head, 
with a curse upon them and a solemn resolution to stick to my 
business of carrying the ship to Pernambuco by dead reckoning 
and leaving the rest to God. 

Shortly after the German had entered the galley Nipper came 
out of the forecastle and made his way to the wheel. He touched 
his cap to Miss Inglefield and asked me if the cabin breakfast was 
ready. I said yes. He then took the wheel from me. 

‘This weather’ll do, sir, said he, with a cheerful roll of his 
eyes round till they settled upon my companion with a pleasant 
smile. 

* Ay,’ said I, ‘a few days of this is all that we’ve got to pray for 
at present, Nipper.’ 

‘If the others was in as great a hurry as I am,’ he exclaimed, 
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‘they’d set stunsails. Seems ridiculous to be voyaging along 
However, Mr. Aubyn, and you, Miss, I dare say neither of you much 
cares how easy our gallant sailors takes it prowiding they’re willin’ 
to stand by for the call o’ duty. If they’re ready to pull the right 
ropes and keep the yards trimmed for the course you’ve laid down 
for the ship, why, we mustn’t grumble,’ he continued, giving me a 
peculiar look, ‘if we find ’em too lazy to rouse the stunsails booms 
out to the tune of “ Cheerly, men!” or go aloft with the slush pot 
for the mere idee of keepin’ their hands in training.’ 

I quite understood the look he had given me; but it was not 
a pleasant thing to come on top of the thoughts which had pre- 
viously possessed me. ‘Was I to suppose that there was a chance of 
the fellows refusing to trim sail for Pernambuco ? which, of course, 
would mean that they meant to do something else with the ship 
than hand her over to the Brazilian port officials. However, my 
resolution not to bother my mind over possibilities was still strong 
in me, and then again there was some comfort to be drawn from 
the circumstance of Nipper’s honesty. He was trustworthy, and 
not a man to run his neck into a noose, I was sure; and I recall 
the thought stealing into me, that if, after all, it should come to 
the worst—if I should really have reason to believe that the Finn 
and the other three men had determined upon a course that 
threatened Miss Inglefield’s safety and mine—I might be able to 
count upon Nipper’s help to make a fight for it; for though, to 
be sure, we should be two to four, yet two of them were foreigners, 
one of them, the German, a mere whippersnapper of a ‘ Dutch- 
man,’ as sailors call those fellows, and the other, big and powerful, 
indeed, but an arrant cur at bottom; whilst as for the other two, 
why, it was impossible for me to think of the cook’s figure with- 
out considering him one of those soft-skinned soap-coloured men, 
such as you will often find in ships’ galleys, who are to be knocked 
out of all calculation by a single well-directed blow. 














































































































Well, this was the state of affairs aboard the ‘Silver Sea’ on 
the morning following the gale; and then for three days, as I 
shall briefly relate, that I may make room for what is to follow, 
only a very few things happened which deserve to be written down. 
Beautiful tropical weather seemed to settle upon us in earnest. I 
can never forget the indescribable richness of the blue sky; the 
delicate silver beauty of the shreds of clouds which came and 
went, as dew-drops come and go, upon the azure floor; the un- 
stained, far-reaching sapphire margin of the ocean softly breathing 
a long light swell from the south, with its glorious variation of 
































_ under a sky like that there with fore and mizzen royals furled. | 
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sunrise, meridian, and sunset effects when the white and dazzling 
sparkling of the morning deepened off the rolling brows into the 
burning golden ardency of noon, and into the scarlet fires and the 
blood-red illuminations of the equatorial sunset. The men loosed 
the fore and mizzen royals and the flying jib, so that the ship 
looked up for the Brazilian coast under all plain sail; but they 
would not take the trouble to run the booms out and set the 
studding-sails, though so impatient was I to get all the speed that 
was possible out of the light four or five knot breeze that blew hot 
as a tiger’s breath off the glaring waters, that I felt I could have 
put two men’s strength into my hands to help them in that work, 
had they been willing to start upon it. 

Spite of my efforts, however, I could not clear a troublesome 
feeling of uneasiness out of my mind. The notion had taken 
possession of me that Grondhal had a scheme in his mind to make 
himself master of the ship and what was in her, and Id catch 
myself watching him when he was on deck almost, positively, as 
though I was afraid he would shoot me if I did not keep my eye 
upon him. The conviction that he had made away with Pipes 
grew stronger and stronger in me, and there was no sort of wicked- 
ness I did not consider him capable of, though, God knows, I could 
not have accounted for these fancies, unless I pointed to my nerves, 
which, to be sure, were beginning to flag under the pressure put 
upon them by the several heavy and heart-straining things which 
had happened. It was on this same day—I mean on that which 
followed the storm—that in the afternoon I was sitting with Miss 
Inglefield under the short awning, the ordinary seaman being at 
the wheel, the breeze steady and the ship sailing quietly along, 
when I noticed Grondhal quit the side of the cook and the 
German, with whom he had been talking for nearly half an hour, 
whilst they all smoked and lounged in a narrow shadow cast by 
some sail on the deck; and after looking my way for a moment 
or two in a hesitating manner, more as if he was thinking of 
what he should say than lingering for want of courage, he came 
with deliberate steps aft. Nipper lay sleeping on the forecastle, 
and I heartily wished him awake and near me when I saw the Finn 
coming. Miss Agnes whispered hurriedly, ‘He has something to 
say to you, I am sure.’ 

‘Nothing that ought to alarm us, let him say what he will,’ I 
answered ; and then he came to a stand in front of me. 

‘I shoopose, Mishter Aubyn,’ said he, ‘dat your navikashion 
orf dis ship is all right. She is going true for Pernambuco ?’ 

‘ You know the method I am adopting,’ I answered, staring up 
into his queer face that lay scarlet with sunburn and heat in the 
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frame of his great head, so to put it, for it wants a paint-brush to 
describe the fellow’s appearance properly. 

‘Yash,’ he replied, ‘ted reckoning it is called. But vill dis 
course pe true?’ 

‘As true as I can make it,’ I said, ‘by putting the ruler on 
the chart and drawing a straight line from Captain Pipes’ last 
observation to the Brazilian port.’ 

He scratched the back of his head, pausing over something he 
meant to say, as if in search of English words. Miss Inglefield 
lay back in her chair with her eyes fixed on the deck. 

‘Iam hoping every hour to meet with a ship,’ I continued, 
‘that will help us to the extent of one or two men, and that will 
tell me if Iam out in my navigation. Or perhaps for the sake 
of the salvage, you know, a vessel might be willing to accompany 
us to Pernambuco and put an end to my rough calculations by 
the loan of a mate who can use the sextant ;’ and here I stood up 
almost mechanically and ran my eyes around the sea. 

‘Vould you mindt my looking at der chart?’ said Grondhal. 
‘My mates, he added, pointing forwards.with his thumb over his 
shoulder, ‘dornt shoopose you are wrong, boot dey hov said, 
“‘ Grondhal, you look also; two heads ish better nor von.”’ 

My suspicion of this man was so keen that I gazed at him for 
some moments before replying, striving in that brief time by all 
the swiftness of my imagination to conjecture what sinister motive, 
if any, lay in this wish of his. I then said, ‘ Oh, certainly: there 
is no earthly reason why you should not study the chart. If you 
can correct any error I have fallen into, somuch the better. Come 
below with me.’ 

Miss Agnes started and said quickly, ‘Why not bring the 
chart on deck, Mr. Aubyn? I will fetch it.’ 

I laughed and exclaimed, ‘Oh no; the chart is stretched 
ready on the table; it would be a pity to disturb it,’ regretting 
that she should have spoken, for the very last thing I wanted the 
Finn to suppose was that I was afraid of him, and this her speech, 
more by her manner than the words, implied. 

I walked to the companion, and Grondhal followed me down 
into the cabin. I took care when at the bottom of the ladder so to 
walk that he shouldn’t be behind me, and with my- eyes screwed 
up at him, though I pretended to take no notice, I observed him 
squinting to right and left at the berths as we passed along, whilst 
he dangled his cap at his side, being too much oppressed, I sup- 
pose, by the novelty of the interior not to stand on a trifle of 
ceremony when in it. I walked into the captain’s berth and 
pointed. to the chart lying stretched upon the table. 
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‘Here is the South Atlantic,’ said I; ‘and here,’ I continued, 
indicating a piece of paper, ‘are the calculations I have made to- 
day from the speed which we have found the ship to be going at 
by the log. What, now, is the information you require ?’ 

He put his cap down—having, as I had perceived, first taken 
a quick rolling look round at the cabin, like a man would who 
sums up what is in it—spread his great hands out, like a couple of 
immense bunches of carrots, on the chart, and bent his nose down 
to it. 

‘Dis here,’ said he, ‘ish der Brazil coast ?’ 

‘ Yes.’ 

He ran his eye along, and then said, ‘ Ah, here ish Pernambuco.’ 
He stood looking at the chart for at least a minute—and really a 
minute makes a long time on occasions of this kind-—without 
speaking, and I watched his eyes travelling here and there, as low 
down in fact as the chart went. What was in the fellow’s mind, 
I wondered? What object had he in asking to see this chart ? 
It was desperately hard, I thought, that such an act of mercy 
as we had shown in saving his life and caring for him after- 
wards should come to serve us as if the deed done was vile 
instead of noble. But for this Finn, I don’t suppose I should 
have had an anxiety outside the bare conducting of the ship to 
port, for, with Nipper as a true man, the others were to have been 
kept under. 

_  €Isdot mark an island ?’ said he at last, pointing to the Roccas, 
and I recollect the forefinger he used had its top joint curved into 
a hook, as though there wasn’t a point about this bulky scoundrel 
that hadn’t been fashioned as unpleasantly as nature or disease 
could contrive it. 

‘Yes,’ said I, throwing a light glance at the chart, for I believed 
those rocks to be an island then. 

‘Und dot’s an island, too?’ he exclaimed, pointing to Fernando 
Noronha. 

‘Plain enough. When water is all around a spot on a chart 
it’s an island,’ said I, struggling to imagine all the time what idea 
these questions of his were meant to work out. 

‘Vill they pe oninhabited islands now, Mishter Aubyn ?’ said 
he, turning to look at me. Then he added quickly, ‘I teil you 
vy I ashk; dey are pretty near in our roadt; shoopose we should 
go ashore on von orf dem, if dey pe barren, it would be dom hard 
upon us.’ 

‘True,’ said I; ‘but unless a gale of wind drives us that way, 
I don’t see what we have to fear from those islands.’ 

‘Und dose pe all der islands, eh?’ he exclaimed, with his eyes 
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closely searching the chart. ‘Well, as you shay, der danger is 
shmall, und I can tell my mates der roadt is clear. Boot der coorse 
to Pernambuco—ish dot all right ?’ 

‘Judge for yourself, I replied, placing the parallel rulers on 
the chart. 

‘Yash, yash,’ said he. ‘It ish all right, Mishter Aubyn.’ 
And then after toying with the rulers for a few moments, setting 
them own first southwards and then northwards, as if he were 
thinking of something else all the while, though I could have 
sworn that what he did was not wholly mechanical either, he left 
the table, and, throwing a glance around, said, ‘ Dis ish a proper 
kindt orf capin ter shleep in. ‘Tish a plaguey fine thing to be 
shkipper.’ 

I was not to be led into talking with him, and said as I went 
to the door, ‘Is there anything more in the way of information 
that you want from me?’ 

‘No, sir,’ he answered. 

On this I posted myself in a manner to let him understand I 
waited for him to pass; he took the hint and walked into the 
cabin and then on deck; but I had not the least doubt that had 
I gone first he would have lingered behind and overhauled the 
berths. Indeed, I was disposed to believe that this had been the 
motive of his asking me to let him see the chart, and that he bad 
lacked impudence enough to prevent my cool and collected waiting 


for him to go on deck from thwarting him. Yet I fancied that. 


there must have been something more than that, too, in his request ; 
but think as I would I could not put together any suspicion that 
satisfied me. 

It was four o’clock when I stepped out of the companion. I 
resumed my chair by the side of Miss Agnes, who I had noticed 
looking aft anxiously awaiting my return, for thas much I could 
tell by the smile she greeted me with when she saw me. 

‘Oh, what made you go into the cabin with that horrid 
dangerous Finn ?’ she exclaimed. ‘He might have wanted to get 
you there to murder you.’ 

‘Well, I went prepared for anything that might happen in 
that way,’ I answered, laughing, ‘for I fear our friend is not a 
person of excellent principles. But I don’t think his game is 
bloodshed. What it is I don’t know, and that is one reason why 
we ought not in fairness to consider that he entertains any evil 
schemes. His reason for going below is quite harmless, so far as 
I can make out.’ 
¢ What did he want ?’ she inquired. 

I repeated what had rassed between the man and me, thinking 
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perhaps that her woman’s wit would hit upon something my 
clumsier faculties might miss. I watched her pretty face grave 
with pondering for a little, but she could make no more of the 
fellow’s object than I. ‘It’s quite likely,’ said she, ‘that the men 
may have asked him to find out if you are steering the ship 
correctly; and indeed I hope it may be so, for it will be a sign 
that they are as anxious to end this dreadful voyage as we are, 
without meeting with any more troubles.’ 

‘There is Nipper at the wheel,’ said I. ‘Let us go and get his 
opinion on the matter ;’ and I moved the chairs aft on to the port 
quarter, within easy talking distance of the wheel, in such a 
manner as to make the Finn, and Eye, and the German, who were 
together on the forecastle, suppose that I did so to catch the draught 
blowing down out of the spanker. ‘Nipper,’ said I, looking at 
him, and then speaking with my face turned towards Miss Agnes, 
‘before you relieved the wheel the Finn came aft and asked me to 
show him the chart that he might ascertain if I was steering the 
true course for Pernambuco. He told me the others—not including 
you, I suppose—wanted to be sure I was right.’ And I then went 
on to relate what had happened. 

Nipper chewed his tobacco in a silence so prolonged that two 
or three times Miss Agnes glanced at him, quite supposing that 
the man did not mean to answer me. But I knew better, and 
relished the thorough attention he was giving to the subject. 

‘I can’t see what views he can have,’ he exclaimed at last. ‘It 
may be as he says. The German’s a cur, an’ I know the cook’s sick 
of the ship and wants to be out of it. Nothen’s been said to me 
about any doubt as to your correct navigation of the vessel. That’s 
not surprisin’, for they’ve got already to keep me at arm’s length 
as if they knew—or anyways, as if the Finn knew—that his in- 
clinations was not likely to be mine. Are the hislands he pointed 
to on the chart pretty well in our road ?’ 

‘ Not as we head.’ 

* Would they look to be on the chart ?’ 

‘Why, yes; for a good many leagues go to an inch, you know, 
on a map.’ 

* Well, I don’t know what to think, I’m sure, Mr. Aubyn,’ said 
he thoughtfully. ‘There’s nothing sartinly to make a man 
suspicious in sailors askin’ a landsman like you—beggin’ your 
pardon—if you’re sure you’re steerin’ of them truly. There’s no 
one aboard that knows anything of navigation, you see. I shouldn’t 
allow my mind to think much of this, if I was you, sir. You're 
properly doubtful of the Finn, and he ought to be watched, that’s 
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my pinion. But it won’t do to be too down upon him. 
mean in this here matter no more than what appears.’ 

I was not so sure; but it was pretty clear that if the man was 
plotting any mischief, the nature of it was not to be conjectured at 
this stage, and so I let Nipper’s view of the matter satisfy me for 
the present. 

The weather remained wonderfully fine and the breeze a steady 
five to six knot wind that sent us slipping smoothly through the 
water with our yards braced well in, and every cloth doing its 
work. Iwas able to keep my calculations going properly, for I 
found that the men were as regular in heaving the log as they were 
‘in taking their meals; a circumstance that eased my mind a good 
deal, for I very naturally put it down to their anxiety that I should 
steer the ship rightly, and carry her to Pernambuco in safety. 
They helped themselves to the cabin drink, but, though Eye and 
the cook were often thick with liquor, they were never incapable 
nor brutal with it, whilst as to the Finn and the understeward, 
though it was plain they took care to keep their skins full, I 
never again saw them downright intoxicated. Nipper told me he 
drank as much as he wanted, which was just a little,and no more; 
and this he did because he said the wine and beer put a bit of 
spirit in him, and qualified the bad effects of the junk and salt 
pork he had been eating since we left England, and not for the 
sake of seeming one with the others; ‘ for,’ said he, ‘ there’s no use 
in pretending I’m anything more than a shipmate of theirs when 
they can see with their own eyes that I’m nothen else.’ 

In this manner we sailed along, the men almost entirely living 
on deck and looking after the ship without ever obliging me to 
callupon them. We sighted but one vessel, a three-masted schooner 
with the line of her rail just flush with the horizon, some miles too 
distant to render signalling practicable, though I should willingly 
have taken a deal of trouble to determine our exact position even 
to the extent of chasing her, so very doubtful was I of the accuracy 
of my calculations. I thought it strange then that we did not 
encounter any vessels, but the truth is we were a trifle too far to 
the eastward for sailing ships outward bound round the Cape, and 
to the westward for sailing ships homeward bound. Steamers 
were hardly to be looked for just in those waters. Then again, 
at sea the horizon offers but a narrow stretch, and ships might be 
passing each other twenty miles apart without ever dreaming that 
they were not the only objects to be found on the bosom of the 
deep for hundreds of miles. 

However, two days after the night of the gale, during which time 
the marks I had laid down on the chart showed that we had made 
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excellent progress, something befell that filled me with thought- 
fulness and anxiety. In consideration, I suppose, of my navigating 

the ship, and possibly of my being a landsman and a passenger from 

whom sailor’s work was not to be expected, the men had so arranged 

the matter of steering that I was exempted from taking the wheel ; 

I therefore came and went as I chose, and I might have passed the 

time without further reference to the ship than was implied in my 

calculations respecting her course, had I not considered it neces- 

sary to be always on the alert so as to catch the very first signs 

which might show themselves of foul intentions on the part of 
Grondhal or his comrades. It happened that on the evening 

of the second day I had been sitting with Miss Inglefield till it 
had fallen dark—but a brilliant dusk it was, for the sky was 

cloudless and the stars lay in a sheet of sparkles, which the water 
trembling with the breeze gave back in the white of the heavenly 
reflections, and the green and yellow fires of its own phosphorescence. 

My conversation with Miss Agnes had been of so interesting a 
character that I had paid no attention to the ship, nor to the 

movements of the men, though the wheel had been relieved twice 
whilst we had been sitting. I know not how the subject had been 
come at, but I recollect that the girl had been telling me about her 

life at home, of some relatives who had had charge of her when 

her parents were in India, and so forth, and I listened with 
attention because what she said of her mother, though God knows 

it was all uttered with perfect tenderness and a charming child- 

like unconsciousness of the effect produced, amply confirmed my old 
theories of Mrs. Colonel Inglefield, whom I had never liked, whom 
I had regarded as a pert, shallow, extremely conceited woman, and 
with whom nothing could be more certain thgn that her daughter 
had lived a tedious life of suppression. 

I rose at last to bring her a cup of tea from below, for I did a 
good deal of the waiting now, and the cabin, in spite of windsails 
and open skylights, was too hot to be usable except for sleeping in. 
I noticed the large form of Grondhal at the wheel as I stepped aft, 
and I walked up to the binnacle‘and looked into it ; though what 
impelled me to do it I don’t know, for it was no habit of mine, 
since I trusted the men, who knew the course perfectly well. The 
ship was heading west-north-west, and was therefore points off the true 
direction I had made out for her to take. I stood looking with 
astonishment, and then casting my eyes aloft I perceived by the 
starlight that the weather leeches of the upper canvas were shaking, 
and that indeed the vessel was sailing as close to the wind as the 

trim of the yards would permit. 
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‘Why, Grondhal,’ I cried out, ‘ where the devil are you carrying 
the ship to, man? D’ye see how she heads?’ 

He started, and lifting up one of his paws off a spoke rubbed 
his eyes violently, bent with a yawn to squint at the card, and 
then exclaimed in a voice of surprise, ‘By Gott now! vot a ding 
to hoppen. I moost hov fell ashleep standing oopright. Vell, to 
pe shure!’ and with a great air of hurry and confusion he put the 
wheel over and let the ship fall off to her course. 

If the man hadn’t been a bad actor, if he had even gone to 
work a little less demonstratively, I should really have supposed 
that he had been nodding at the wheel; but his clumsy air of 
sleepiness and surprise satisfied me that he had been all through 
as wide awake as 1; and being fearfully suspicious of the fellow, I 
instantly went to work to find something sinister in this heading 
of the ship to the northwards. Maybe it was my ignorance of the 
sea—my ignorance, I mean, of the inner and deep and hidden 
life of the calling—that kept me blundering and wondering over 
matters which a sailor would have solved in a very little while. 
Yet I cannot help recalling that Nipper, who was a good seaman 
ard an old hand, and quite honest, as I afterwards came to know, 
was as much at fault as I, though he was thrown with the men, 
and was therefore likely by his constant intercourse to overhear 
remarks and witness signs which would not be seen or heard by 
me. Indeed, he had not the least idea whether there was any plot 
under weigh or not. I wanted to speak to him about the Finn 
keeping the ship off her course that I might get his opinion upon 
it, and hung about the deck till he came aft to the wheel, as it 
would never have done to send for him or call him and be seen 
privately talking with him. The night was then advanced, and 
a wonderful silence lay upon the ship, every sail being rounded 
into the stillness of marble by the breeze; and nothing broke the 
stillness that hung like the spangled shadow itself upon the 
breathing and wrinkled deep, but now and again a faint crunch- 
ing sound from under the bows, such as a man might make when 
thrusting his arms into an autumn bush stiff with dying or 
dead leaves, caused by the keen eating of the shearing cutwater 
into the liquid ebony that rolled in light long folds under her 
forefoot. 

‘Nipper,’ said I, speaking softly, after taking a narrow look 
into the gloom along the deck to make sure that no one was near, 


‘do you ever recollect, when taking the wheel, to have found the 
ship off her course ?’ 


‘Since when, sir?’ 
‘Since sail was made after the gale.’ 
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‘Never.’ 

‘This evening I stepped up to the binnacle to look at the card. 
I found the ship heading west-north-west. The Finn was at the 
wheel, and pretended to be dozing, but he was not. Can you imagine 
any object the man would have in steering a wrong course, more 
especially after professing to be so mighty anxious to make sure 
that I was navigating the vessel correctly ?’ 

‘To what part of the world would his steering have brought us 
could he have held on till we reached there ?’ asked Nipper. 

‘To the coast north of Cape San Roque,’ I answered. 

‘Well, sir, if he meant anything by putting his helm down, 
all I can say is I don’t see what it could be. If he wants to run 
away with the ship, he’d not go muckin’ about in small fashions 
like this here. What’s an hour or two of steerin’ four points off 
goin’ to do for him? Lesides, he’s got no chart, nothen to tell 
him where he’ll come to by headin’ in such and such a course.’ 

‘ Are you sure of that?’ 

‘Well, I’m so far sure that I never see such a thing in the 
forecastle. There may be books there, sartinly. One or two, 
perhaps, may bear upon the navigation of these parts—I can’t 
say, for I’m no scholard and never looked into ’em. But supposin’ 
he has a chart, and supposin’ he has books larning him all he’d 
like to know respecting this ocean, what’s his luffing the ship for 
a hour or two going to signify ?’ 

‘But suppose the others steer a course indicated by him when 
they’re at the wheel?’ 

‘Why, if we could be sure of that, it ’ud prove there was 
something hatching. And yet,’ he exclaimed, ‘even supposin’ 
that, they’re all so hignorant, how do they know where they’re a 
goin’ to?’ 

‘It may be as you say,’ said I. ‘I thoroughly distrust that 
blackguard Finn, and in everything he does I look to find something 
wrong—something threatening. Still, he may have dozed at the 
wheel and unconsciously luffed the ship. We may as well give him 
the benefit of the doubt this time, anyway.’ 

‘If mischief’s meant, the time’s slipping by, which I don’t 
understand,’ said Nipper, thoughtfully. ‘ Every day’s closin’ the 
Brazil coast, and any hour may heave a ship in sight for you to 
signal and get help from. This ought to make me reckon that 
no harm’s meant, when all’s said and done. I don’t know, mind. 
They might rise this werry night an’ try an’ chuck us two and 
the lady overboard ; and if that’s their politics, why, I hope I may 
be awake when they begin,’ said he, with a sort of swelling up of 
his figure as I could make out against the stars; ‘but so far as 
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my eyes allow me to look, I see no signs of any capers of that 
kind, an’ I wouldn’t mind betting any man a farden’s worth of 
silver spoons that whatever their wishes may be, an’ I don’t doubt 
they’d like to have the walue of this ship an’ all what’s in her in 
their pockets—and who wouldn’t ?—they’ve settled nothen among 
‘em, and are all of ’em too great curs from the bloomin’ Finn 
down to the bloomin’ German, with the cook and Eye between, 
to do anything that might bring on a melhee betwixt us and 
them and arterwards put their necksin danger of John Ketch.’ 
So saying he spat violently after the fashion of sailors who, 
having said their say, want their hearers to know that every word’s 
theant. 

It was a very cheerful view to take of the matter, and not a 
little comforting to me, for there was not only a deal of sound 
sense in the man’s arguments, but he was also a sailor, a man who 
knew what sailors were, who had a shipmate’s and messmate’s 
acquaintance with the characters of the fellows we talked about. 
When I went below and lay in my bunk turning his words over, I 
felt the justice of much of what he had said, and more particularly 
was I willing to conclude with him that if Grondhal and his mates 
intended to act as villains, they were so far without plans and 
might prove too cowardly, even when they had formed plans, to 
carry them out. Nevertheless this was an abominable time I was 
passing through, quite enough in it to weaken stronger nerves 
than mine and harass the brain with bitter anxieties. I had 
made up my mind to think of the Finn as poor old Pipes’ mur- 
derer, and that being so, why, you see, I thought him quite cap- 
able of matching that crime in other ways, and I never lay down 
upon my bed without a long spell of wakefulness, during which I 
would catch myself listening for any sound on deck, starting at a 
footfall overhead, and, when asleep, breaking from my slumber to 
listen to God knows what, till the very sound of the creaming 
water washing past under the open scuttle would become unbear- 
able to me. It was wonderful that the few days I had of this sort 
of thing did not breed a fever in me. I tell you, it’s a fearful lot 
to have to live in constant expectation of danger. Whether the 
Finn knew my hate and suspicion of him, I cannot say. The 
weather made but few demands upon the men, and I saw little of 
any of them unless at the wheel. They drank and ate as they 
chose and what they chose, lounged from morning till night, but 
nearly always in a group like men spinning long yarns. They 
never attempted to enter the cabin—I do not of course speak of 
the understeward, who*continued to wait ‘upon’ us, or ‘rather to 
bring our meals aft and put them down, though his manner grew 
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more and more sullen; nor can I remember that they were ever 
guilty of any behaviour offensive to myself and Miss Inglefield. 
It was the fear that they were hatching mischief that kept me 
restless and miserable. 

Yet only once again did I find the ship off her course, and this 
time the cook was at the wheel. The ship’s head was higher than 
Grondhal had luffed her, and this was rendered practicable by the 
wind having drawn farther aft than it was blowing when the Finn 
steered on the occasion I refer to. I called the cook’s attention to 
the course, and asked him sharply what he meant by such gross 
inattention. He looked at me with languid bloodshot eyes, and 
said, in a thick voice, ‘ Tain’t my business to steer. Never larned 
that art. I’m a cook, that’s my callin’. If I forgets the pints 
o’ the compass, ’tain’t my fault.’ 

‘Well, let her go off to west by south, will you, for that’s her 
course? And if you're as impatient as you once professed to be to 
get out of the ship, you'll please keep her to it,’ said I, noticing 
that he smelt strongly of drink, and that he looked on the whole 
as muddled as a man can well appear who has yet the power of 
keeping his legs stiff under him. 

Thus it was how matters stood, down to the moment of the 
incident I am now about to relate. 


(To be concluded.) 
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I was an imaginative romantic lad of eighteen when I first met 
Sydney Lorimer, and accepted him at once with effusion as the 
hero I was waiting for. He was the very man to captivate a boy’s 
fancy at first sight, especially a boy whose soul was above his sur- 
roundings, and who could recognise the gentleman under that 
careless, reckless, Bohemian manner of his. Lorimer never gave 
himself any airs, never asserted his supremacy ; in fact, he was hail- 
fellow-well-met with us all, from Barebones Brotherton, our leading 
tradegian, to little Tommy Howard, the newest and rawest of our 
supers; but there was something about him we instinctively 
recognised as superior to ourselves. Even the manager, as big a 
bully as ever breathed, found fault with him in an apologetic sort 
of way when obliged to do so, very different from the tone he took 
with the rest of us. He had an idea, I think, that Lorimer was 
only doing a bit of acting for love of adventure, as so many swells 
do nowadays, and that at some future time it might prove 
advantageous to stand well in that quarter. It would not be 
politic to offend a possible duke’s son by swearing at him for 
unpunctuality or for not being well up in his part. 

And yet, after all, the poor man’s patience must have been tried 
many and many a time, for a more careless, erratic, unreliable 
fellow than Lorimer never existed. I liked him better than any 
one in the company, but I could not help wishing he would be 
steadier. There were times when it really seemed as though the 
devil entered into him: he could not rest, he could not study, he 
must be into some mischief or other. 

‘ What’s the use of you talking to me?’ he would say in 
answer to my feeble remonstrances at such times. ‘ You are only a 
boy ; you’ve never lived yet. I tell you I must have excitement of 
some kind, or Pll go mad. I must forget.’ 

And what could I say ? I was only a boy, and he was so much 
older and more experienced that it seemed presumption in me to 
preach prudence. 

But still I believe I had a good influence over him, though it 
might be merely a slight one. I was the only one of the company 
he ever talked to about himself. He flirted desperately with 
the women, and he drank freely with the men; and yet none of 
them came near his real self but me. 

Not that he was communicative about his past life or his 
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belongings ; only that he did not seem called upon to keep me at 
such a distance as the others, nor did he snub me for any questions 
Imight ask. To be sure, I was not vulgar enough to go on showing 
curiosity where I saw it hurt ; and besides, I was, as I said before, 
romantic, and rather liked an air of mystery to surround my friend 
and hero. 

He was not, and never would be, a great actor. Better for him 
in many ways it would have been if he had possessed that won- 
derful gift which, for want of anything better, we call genius. 
So long as art is left to a true artist he can never be wholly and 
entirely miserable. He can always escape from a world which 
bores, or disgusts, or pains, to a happier, more congenial one. 

Not so poor Lorimer. He was very good-looking, and had a 
charmingly sympathetic voice. He had evidently been well 
trained for the stage, and was a useful all-round man for comedy 
or farce; but when you said that you said everything. There was 
never a touch of passion or of tenderness in his acting—and he 
knew it. His heart was not in his work, and never would be to 
the end of time. We were a travelling company—not a first-rate 
one, but still fairly good, and our last venture was a piece which 
had a great run in town, and we had played now in the provinces 
until we a!l knew our parts by heart, and were beginning to be 
rather sick of them. However, it gave us a good deal of leisure, 
and, as I was very fond of walking, I saw a great deal of the country 
in the pleasant springtime. Lorimer joined me very often in 
those rambles, and we grew closer friends than ever. 

We had been about three weeks at a very pretty country town 
in Somersetshire, and were leaving for a large manufacturing 
city in the north. It was lovely weather, and we were loth to 
leave our pleasant quarters for smoky B with its whirr of 
machinery and ugly surroundings ; so I proposed that instead of 
going on with the rest of the company on Sunday afternoon, we 
should walk through Leafham Woods and catch the night train 
from Fareham, a junction some miles away. 

We had a very pleasant time of it, and enjoyed our stolen 
walk amazingly. Everything combined to make it harmonious: 
the blue sky overhead, with the sun coming through the transpar- 
ent green of the young leaves; the joyous notes of the birds; the 
flowers at our feet ; and last, not least, the cheerful mood Lorimer 
happened to be in that day, which of course I fell in with at once. 

I never saw him so merry. He laughed and he joked and 
trolled out snatches of student songs in his rich full baritone voice, 
and told me some queer stories of his college days, until we fairly 
grew tired of jollity and trudged along for awhile in silence. 
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Suddenly he declared himself tired, and lay down under a tree 
to rest. He must have a sleep, or he couldn’t walk another step. 
I was anxious to push on, fearing to lose the train, knowing that 
the morning one would land us at B—— too late; but Lorimer 
was too masterful for me, and soon overruled my weaker will. It 
was growing dusk, but the moon would soon be up, and then it 
would be pleasanter going on; there was plenty of time, and if we 
didn’t catch one train there was always another, and life was too 
short to hurry, &e. 

Well, naturally, I gave in, and in five minutes my companion 
was fast asleep. A very imprudent thing to do, to lie there on the 
damp ground, with the dew falling as it does fall in wooded places at 
sunset ; but I never thought of that. We were young, and things 
do not seem to matter so much then. 

I sat watching him a long while, and was surprised to see what 
a change came over his features in sleep. The gay, careless ex- 
pression died out from his face, and he looked years and years 
older. You could see that it was a mask of gaiety he wore habitu- 
ally, and that the real man behind it had known sorrow, and 
trouble, and sadness. The sadness infected me unconsciously, and 
as I looked I sighed. 

What was that ? 

My sigh was echoed by another close at hand, and as I 
started and looked round I became aware that we were no longer 
alone. 

From out of the gloom formed by the mass of foliage beside 
me a figure came quietly on until it reached Lorimer, when it 
stood looking down on his recumbent form, without speaking a 
word. How she startled me! Where had she come from, as 
quietly and stealthily as a shadow ? 

It was getting late, and far from any house or village, and it 
seemed strange for a young girl to be wandering alone in such a 
place. 

All this passed quickly through my mind, but was lost in the 
interest I felt as I scrutinised her more closely. The light was 
not very good, but she was near enough for me to see that she was 
very young and very pretty. Such a sweet pale wistful little face, 
with dark curling hair and soft sad eyes, that I could not take mine 
away. It fascinated me, and yet it awed me somehow, like a face 
seen in a dream, which the dreamer dares not approach too closely 
lest it fade out and be seen no more. 

And still she stood there motionless, and still I gazed spell- 
bound, for how long I know not. 

At last she raised her head and looked at me. Then she 
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pointed to Lorimer, and I understood that she wished to speak to 
him. 

‘Do you want me toawaken him?’ I asked at once, laying my 
hand on his arm. She shook her head. 

‘You cannot; he sleeps too soundly,’ she answered in a low 
voice, which sounded sweet but faint, like the wind as one hears 
it from below, sweeping over the tops of the tall pine-trees. 
And, sure enough, I found it impossible to rouse my companion 
from the sleep into which he had fallen. When I spoke close 
to his ear, he merely turned uneasily, and buried his face in his 
arms on the ground. 

I looked from him to the silent figure at his side with wonder. 
Again she shook her head. 

‘I can only speak to him through you,’ she went on in that 
same low tone; ‘ but you must give him my message, for the sake 
of the love you bear him. Tell him there is danger before him, 
and I have come to warn, to entreat him to delay his journey. 
He must not go to B . There is danger—horrible danger!’ 

‘ But we are on our way there now,’ I said, mystified. 

‘Turn back, then; oh, make him turn back!’ she entreated, 
stretching out her small white hands imploringly. 

What could it mean? All sorts of romantic ideas flitted 
through my brain. This beautiful creature was some girl who 
loved him, and who was mixed up with his true life, and he was 
about to be discovered by his family—or who knows what? I 
wished to get a little peep into the secret. 

‘But what is the danger? Can’t you tell me about it, so 
that I can impress it more on him?’ I asked persuasively. 

‘No, no; I may not say; I cannot tell you more.’ 

‘But he won’t believe me! Why not rouse him and warn him, 
yourself, madame ?’ 

‘Would that it were possible,’ she replied sadly, with a sort of 
wail: ‘he has prevented that by the life he has led since we were 
parted. Oh, Sydney, why were you not true tothe memory of our 
love, that I might have guarded and saved you ?’ 

‘ Tell him,’ she went on after a moment—* tell him not to doubt 
the truth of what I say to you,—what Helen, the Helen he loved, 
says. If he is still incredulous, tell him I showed you this,’ and 
holding up her thin left hand against the moonlight, which had 
now flooded everything with silver, 1 noticed that the first joint 
of the middle finger was missing. 

Another moment and I had started forward and was peering 
into the shade, for the figure which had been standing a few yards 
from me was gone, and I was once more alone with my sleeping 
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friend. As quietly and mysteriously as she had come, so had she 
gone ; and though I sprang into the wood and shouted in all direc- 
tions, neither sight nor sound of her could I gain. 

Slowly and disconsolately I returned to the place [ had left, 
to find Lorimer sitting up and rubbing his eyes as though just 
awakened. 

‘ What on earth are you making such a noise about?’ he asked 
in an aggrieved tone of voice. ‘Have you lost your senses, Tom, 
that you go on like that ?’ 

‘Did you see her? Which way did she go?’ I asked quickly. 

‘She? Who is the mysterious she in the case? Ah, Tom, you 
yogue, have you had an adventure while I slept? Too bad to steal 
a march upon me, old fellow!’ 

He was evidently quite unconscious of all that had passed. 
Adventure! Well, it was that certainly, and a strange one too. 

‘Did nothing tell you that some one you knew and cared for 
was near?’ I said slowly, keeping my eyes on his face, which 
looked white and set in the moonlight. He passed his hand over 
his brow. 

‘I was dreaming, I believe,’ he answered in a graver tone ; 
‘dreaming of one I can never see again! Bah! what is life itself 
but a dream? The past is gone, and she with it: what’s the use 
of thinking of what is past recall?’ 

‘Are you so sure it is past recall?’ I asked, and then I told 
him what had happened. At first he laughed at the idea of a 
mysterious lady who was so interested in him, and chaffed me 
unmercifully about my talent for romancing; but as I went on 
he listened more attentively, and his eyes questioned mine with 
eagerness. 

‘Good God! Is it possible ?’ he murmured, and then again he 
seemed to doubt my veracity. 

‘I’ve been talking in my sleep,’ he said, ‘and you've caught a 
name! It’s a bad jest, Tom Leeson, and I’m a bad subject for 
jesting with, I give you notice. I thought you knew me better 
by this time, you young scamp!’ And, turning away as though 
to hide the emotion he could not help showing, he pulled out his 
pipe and began to fill it. But his hand trembled, and he let it fall. 

I was growing a little hot over it myself by this time. It was 
hard to have one’s word doubted after being startled and almost 
frightened out of one’s senses. 

‘ Believe me or not as you choose,’ I responded sulkily. ‘ I’ve 
told you just what happened; neither more nor less—except that 
I asked her to speak to you herself, because you were sure to say 
you didn’t believe me.’ 
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‘ And what did she say? Oh, Tom, if you only knew! How can 
I believe ? I feel as though the earth was reeling under my feet. 
Tell me quick—every word!’ he cried in a hoarse broken voice. 

‘She said I was to tell you not to doubt the truth of what the 
Helen you loved says, and if you were still incredulous I was to 
tell you she showed me her hand!’ 

‘Her hand? Her left hand, was it? And you saw—what ?’ 

‘ That the first joint of the middle finger was wanting.’ 

There was dead silence for a moment after I had said this, and 
then the sound of a long gasping sigh. I tried to see Lorimer’s 
face, but he had pulled his hat over his brow, and was leaning 
against the trunk of a tree. 

Presently he put out his hand in a blind, hesitating sort of 
fashion, and took hold of my arm. He began to lead me along, 
walking slowly and stumblingly, as though faint and stunned. I 
‘stopped after a few steps. 

‘Where are you going ?’ I asked. 

‘Back,’ he replied shortly. 

‘Then you do believe me now?’ I queried triumphantly. 

‘Yes: you could not know that.’ And we went on in silence 
for a while; then he looked up to the moonlit sky, where the 
fleecy clouds were hurrying along over the dark luminous expanse 
of heavens. ‘I believe, ay, all I ever doubted before—the eternity 
of love, the possibility of reunion! Tom, do you think the dead 
ever return to the earth ?’ 

‘The dead ?’ 

‘Ay, the dead. If they with mightier powers have greater 
love, what can keep them from those who formed a part of their 
existence here ?’ 

My heart began to beat so loudly as he spoke that I could 
scarcely hear, and I shuddered from head to foot. What was the 
meaning of these strange words, following on what had happened 
before? I grasped his arm tightly, and glanced nervously 
behind. 

*You mean—— Tell me, for Heaven’s sake tell me, who it 
was that spoke to me while you slept ?’ 

‘It was my wife,’ he answered in a low voice. 

‘And where is she? Where did she go?’ I cried wildly. 

‘ She died two years ago!’ 


I started back in horror. Those few words, so calmly and 
quietly spoken, rang in my ears for months. Never shall I forget 
the effect they produced on my imagination. But Lorimer on his 
part never noticed my agitation. He seemed in a sort of 
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of external things, and kept murmuring to himself in the strangest 
way. 

‘You knew I should heed your warning when I was sure—that 
poor little missing finger which you fretted about because you 
fancied it spoilt the beauty of your wee white hand; but oh, have 
I not kissed the place over and over again, my darling, and told 
you it only made you dearer to me since you lost it in saving my 
life! Once more it saves me from some unknown danger. But it 
does seem cruel—you so near, so near, and I sleeping there like a 
senseless block! Oh, my Helen, could you not have given me 
one look, only one, to carry me on through all the dreary years to 

“come ?’ 

And so he went on talking half incoherently, and I, listening 
eagerly and yet reluctantly, if such a thing is possible, hoping 
against hope for some commonplace solution of the mystery. But, 
I could make little out of it. A deep love, a deeper regret, 
despair, a finger lost by a gun accident when he and the girl 
he loved were children together: all this mixed up together in 
a manner impossible to follow. 

At last I felt as though I could stand it no longer. I stopped 
short and looked him in the face. 

‘Look here, Lorimer,’ I said quickly, ‘ flesh and blood can’t 
bear this, you know. Either stop talking to yourself, or tell me 
the whole story.’ 

He looked up in surprise, begged my pardon, and lapsed into 
silence. 

We did not exchange another syllable that night, but trudged 
along steadily until we reached the place whence we set out early 
in the day. 

Our landlady’s surprise was great on seeing us again, when she 
thought we were far on the road northward ; but luckily our rooms 
were unlet, and so we were able to turn in after a hasty supper. 
In answer to inquiries, Lorimer said shortly that we had changed 
our minds, and would follow the company later. I could see the 
good woman looked upon us as a couple of lunatics—and indeed, 
now that the fear was wearing off a little, I felt uncommonly like 
one myself; but she stood considerably in awe of my companion, 
and said little. 

It was in vain I tried to sleep. I tossed about for an hour or 
so, my brain whirling with excitement, wonder, speculation; and 
then I got up and struck a match, to look what time it was. 

Lorimer must have heard me stirring, for he called out from 
the next room for me to come in beside him. Perhaps he, like 
myself, was glad to have human companionship. At any rate, he 
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welcomed me warmly, and there in the silence of the night opened 
his heart to me and told the story of his life. 

It is not necessary for me to repeat it here, and after all there 
was nothing very uncommon in it. Just the old story of a reckless 
youth,—chances thrown away, talents misapplied, friends.alienated, 
and all the rest of it. Then a hasty marriage with a sweet 
childish girl whom he had known and loved from boyhood, and 
who clung to him in spite of everything, and joined her fate to his 
in the hope of reforming him, heedless of all remonstrance and 
opposition. 

For a time she succeeded, and of a truth the two must have 
loved each other very dearly, for Lorimer’s tone grew tender and 
reverent as he talked of their happiness. 

But it proved too hard a struggle for the girl wife, delicately 
reared and nurtured, and her health gave way under it. Her 
husband saw this, and it maddened him. For her sake he put his 
pride in his pocket and appealed for help, first to his own, and 
then to her relations. But in vain. As the young couple had 
sown, so they must reap. Her friends offered to take her back if 
she would consent to separate from her husband, but this she 
refused, even against his pleadings. Never! If they were to starve, 
at least they would starve together, said the tender clinging little 
creature in answer to every entreaty. 

Perhaps those who wished to separate them never fully 
realised how very close the wolf was to the door; perhaps they 
meant well to Helen in using every means in their power to bend 
her to their wishes: but at any rate they did not succeed, and 
bitter must have been their remorse when the end came. 

She died, and her child with her, for want of the simplest 
necessaries of life. What wonder that Lorimer refused with bitter 
scorn to hear of any reconciliation after that ! 

She he held dearer than all the world was gone: he would show 
them it was not for himself he had stooped to ask a favour. And, 
worse than all, now that there was nothing left to keep him 
straight, he became more reckless than ever. He had lost faith in 
the God who had allowed her to die, and in the men who might 
have hindered it had they shown common feeling, and this made 
him wild and careless. 

I understood, as he talked, what had made him so different 
from the rest of us. His heart was broken, but he had got to 
live his life out for all that, and the very remembrance of his love 
grew bitter to him, and helped him on the downward path, since 
he no longer believed in a heaven where they should be again 
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together. Poor Lorimer! There was nothing but pity in my mind 
before he had finished telling me all this. 

‘ Ah, if I could only live it over again!’ he groaned— the last 
two years, I mean. I promised her I'd be true to myself, and 
to the memory of our love, and I’ve been as false as—you know 
how it’s been with me, Tom; though I hate the excesses into 
which I’ve plunged, and Heaven knows I’ve had little enjoyment 
out of them. One tries and tries to drown memory and to forget, 
but with how little success !’ 

The next day passed uneventfully, save that I broke down, and 
had to keep in bed, where Lorimer nursed me as tenderly as a 
‘woman could have done, and when the manager telegraphed for 
us peremptorily, he, Lorimer, sent as curt a reply. There were 
others waiting and eager to step into our shoes, he said laugh- 
ingly, when I fretted over the future, and it was only fair to give 
them a chance. 

I knew that Price and Hanson had both understudied our 
parts, but this seemed to me poor consolation. However, I was 
really too ill to move, and indeed it was weeks before I was fit to 
act again. Nervous exhaustion and a shock to the system the 
doctor whom Lorimer called in said it was, and seemed very 
curious to know what had caused the shock. We neither of us 
satisfied this curiosity, it is needless to add. I had over-walked 
myself, I told him, with which statement he was obliged to be 
content. 

Now comes the queerest part of the story. Lorimer kept it 
from me until I was stronger, and then told me himself as quietly 
and calmly as possible. 

On the first night of our company’s appearance in B the 
theatre took fire, and before it could be extinguished was burned 
to the ground. This happened during the time the piece in 
which we would have appeared was going on, and the actor who 
took Lorimer’s part for the time was the first victim. A burning 
beam fell upon him as he was hurrying off the stage, and crushed 
him under it. One of the actresses was very much burnt—so much 
so that she died from the injuries—and two others were seriously 
injured. Lorimer was a changed man after this. I did not see 
very much more of him at the time, for his elder brother dying 
without heirs, he succeeded to a splendid estate and fortune in 
an out-of-the-way part of Wales, and had to take the duties and 
responsibilities of his position at once. But he kept true to our 
friendship, and helped me on as much as my pride would allow, 
and I often heard from him, and still oftener about him. He 
was always doing good in some quiet, unobtrusive way, helping 
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the needy, raising the fallen, comforting the stricken. He has 
never married. There must be no woman in his Helen’s place, for 
he feels that she is with him still in spirit, though the grave 
divides them temporarily. 

Neither of us ever alluded again to that strange warning which 
came to us in the twilight of that long-past spring, but we have 
never forgotten it, and it seems to form a bond between us, true, 
and firm, and tender. He loves me because I am linked with his 
past, and I love him because he has had strength of will to rise 
to a higher level through his sorrow and his pain. 


LILLIAS WASSERMANN. 

















Liainbles in Canton, 


AmonG many most interesting memories of Canton none impressed 
me more deeply than certain walks in the early morning, under 
the guidance of one who has devoted a quarter of a century to 
mission work in the city, and so is thoroughly acquainted with 
all its nooks and corners. One too who, being blessed with a keen 
interest in the manners and customs of the land in which he lives 
+-which is by no means a necessary sequence of long residence !— 
proved a delightful companion on such rambles : and I need scarcely 
say that really to enjoy such expeditions one must go quietly on 
foot, with all powers of observation on the alert, never knowing 
what strange novelty will entail a halt at any moment. 

We started one morning at sunrise, but already the tide of 
busy life was well astir in the narrow streets of shops, through 
which we walked on our way to the great market for jade-stone, 
which is held daily at early morning in the open air near the 
temple of the Five-hundred Disciples of Buddha, and closes before 
ordinary mortals are astir. 

Considering the extraordinary value which attaches to this 
precious mineral, I was chiefly amazed at the enormous quantity 
which we saw offered for sale. Not only is the market itself, a 
very large square building, entirely filled with stalls exclusively 
for the sale of objects manufactured from jade, but many of the 
surrounding streets are lined with open booths and shops for the 
same purpose, and truly, though every woman who can possibly 
obtain a jade ornament delights in it as a European or an Ameri- 
can glories in her diamonds, the prices are so prohibitive that it 
is difficult to imagine how a sale can be obtained for such a mass 
of bracelets and brooches, earrings and finger-rings, and especially 
of very ornamental pins for the hair. 

Here poor women and middle-class tradesmen who cannot 
afford the genuine article solace themselves with imitation gems 
of green glass or some such composition, which take the place of 
spurious diamonds and effectually deceive the untrained eye. 
But at this market I believe only the genuine article is sold. We 
saw specimens of very varied colour, from a semi-opaque cream 
or milky white tint to the clearest sea-green, or a dark hue the 
colour of blood-stone. 

I am told that it is all imported from the Kuen-luen moun- 
tains in Turkestan, where there are mines of this mineral—the 
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only mines in the world which are worked, so far as is known. It 
has thence been brought to China as an article of tribute from the 
earliest times of which even the Celestials have any record, and so 
highly have they prized it that they have jealously striven to keep 
it entirely in their own hands. It is, however, thought possible 
that, as this mineral is not known to occur anywhere in Europe, 
tke jade celts which have been found in European lake-dwellings, 
and other prehistoric remains, have probably travelled thither as 
barter in the course of the great Aryan westward migration from 
the highlands of Central Asia. Tradition affirms that the Aryan 
regarded the wearing of a jade ornament as the most effectual 
charm against lightning—a faith which would naturally account 
for their carrying with them many such treasures. 

So in Hindoostan, though specimens of carved jade inlaid 
with rubies and diamonds were among the priceless treasures of 
the Mogul Emperors, there is no reason to believe that this mineral 
has ever been found in the empire; and it is supposed that the 
raw material must have been brought from those same mines, of 
which there are considerably over a hundred, one great mountain- 
side being riddled by dark tunnels, which are the entrances to 
long, winding galleries, excavated in every direction, and in some 
cases piercing right through the mountain to its farther side. 
The jade is found in veins which are sometimes several feet in 
depth, but it is so full of fissures that it is rare to obtain a perfect 
block more than a few inches thick. Hence the great value of 
large pieces when found without a flaw. Such are reserved for 
the imperial tribute, and the Emperor himself awards such blocks 
to the artist who is most certain to do it justice, the natural 
form of the block deciding what shall be the character of the 
sculpture. 

Such an imperial commission is equivalent to a life work, for 
although when first broken from its rocky bed the jade may be 
scratched with an ordinary knife, it soon hardens so as to become 
the most difficult of minerals for the sculptor’s art. Hence, 
such vases and other ornaments as became so familiar to us after 
the looting of the Summer Palace, each represented twenty or 
thirty years of ceaseless toil at the hands of a patient and most 
diligent worker. And yet I have seen some of these priceless art- 
treasures in British homes, where their value in this respect seems 
undreamt of. 

The Chinese name of the stone is Yu-Shek, and that by which 
we call it is said to be a corruption of a Spanish word referring to 
a superstition of the Mexican Indians, who deemed that to wear 
a bracelet of this stone was the surest protection against all 
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diseases of the loins, hence the Spaniards named the mineral 
Piedra de hijada (stone of the loins), by which name it became 
known in Europe, and ere long was contracted to its present form. 
Where the Mexicans obtained their specimens is not known, 
mineralogists having failed to discover the mineral on the American 
Continent. 

New Zealand, however, has supplied her own jade in the form 
of great pebbles, which with infinite labour have been wrought 
into those large celts and grotesque amulets which formed the most 
priceless possessions of the high chiefs. 

As a matter of course, in this daily market of the modern work 
produced in the jade-cutters’ street, we saw no specimens of very 
artistic work ; such can rarely come into the market ; but the prices 
of even simple thumb-rings or ear-rings is so great that I had to 
console myself by the thought that I could get much more show 
for my money by investing in some very pretty vases of a cheap 
green stone mounted in well-carved stands of polished blackwood. 

It really is amazing to think of the value of the goods offered 
for sale on those stalls of rough wooden planks! The real price 
—not the price asked with a view to its being beaten down, in the 
wearisome manner in which all shopping is here conducted, but 
the price which a Chinese mandarin might pay for a string of 
really good bright green beads, might be 1,000/.! For two 
buttons, suitable for his own use, he would pay 30/. The most 
costly colour is a vivid green like that of a young rice-field, and 
for a really good specimen of this 500/. or 600/. is sometimes paid 
for a personal ornament of very moderate size. 

A large amount of the jade offered for sale in the market is 
quite in the rough, and here the lapidaries come to select such 
pieces as seem likely to be sound and of a good colour throughout. 
It is extremely interesting to see these men at work in their primi- 
tive shops, which form a whole street by themselves. First the 
rough block is placed between two sawyers, who saw it in two by 
the horizontal movement of a saw of steel wire, with bow-shaped 
handle. From time to time they drop a thin paste of emery powder 
and water along the line they purpose cutting. These reduced 
portions are then passed on to other men who work with small 
circular saws, and thus fashion all manner of ornaments. 

Not very far from this street there is one wholly inhabited by 
silk weavers, whose hand-looms are of the most primitive descrip- 
tion. A little further lies a curious water-street, a sort of Chinese 
Venice, where the houses edge a canal so closely that the people 
step from their doors into boats. This canal runs straight to one 
of the water-gates, by which all the market boats enter the city 
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every morning. These gates, being the portals beneath which the 
canal flows through the city walls, are closed at night, so all boats 
arriving after sunset must lie outside till morning, and great is the 
rush when at sunset the portcullis is raised, and each boat seeks 
to enter first. 

Amongst the produce thus brought to the daily market are 
sucking-pigs in search of a mother, as Chinese farmers do not 
care to allow one mother to suckle more than a dozen little piggies, 
whereas bountiful Nature occasionally sends a litter of nearly double 
that number. So whenever the births exceed the regulation limit, 
the supernumeraries are conveyed to the sucking-pig market, 
which is held daily in the early morning; and there the farmer 
whose styes have not been so abundantly blessed buys a few of 
the outcasts to make up his number. But lest the maternal sow 
should object to adopting the little strangers, her own babies are 
taken from her and placed with the new comers, when all are 
sprinkled with wine. When the combined litter is restored to the 
anxious parent she is so bamboozled by the delightful fragrance 
of the whole party that she forgets to count them (or fears she 
may be seeing double!), so she deems it prudent ‘to keep a quiet 
sough,’ as we say in the north, and accepts the increased family 
without comment. 

Of course in passing through the shop-streets I could not 
resist many a halt, while my good guardian, with inexhaustible 
patience, explained to me the use or meaning of sundry objects, 
which to me were all strange curios. In many of the shops an 
unusual willingness to sell goods at reasonable prices plainly indi- 
cates the approach of the new year, as do also the number of 
street stalls for the sale of small curios, inasmuch as it is a posi- 
tive necessity for all accounts to be settled before the close of the 
old year, and therefore a tradesman will sometimes even sell at a 
loss in order to realize the sum necessary to meet his liabilities. 
Should he fail to do so, he is accounted disgraced, his name is 
written on his own door as a defaulter, his business reputation is 
lost, and no one will henceforth give him credit. 

I believe that debts which are not settled on New Year’s Eve 
cannot subsequently be recovered, for a curious custom exists 
whereby a creditor who has vainly pursued a debtor all through the 
night may still follow him after daybreak, provided he continues 
to carry his lighted lantern, as if he believed it was still night. 
This, however, is his last chance. 

We wandered on from shop to shop, and from temple to temple, 
till I was fairly bewildered, but one scene remains vividly before 
my memory as the finest subject for a picture that I have seen in 
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Canton. It is in the western suburb, close to the temples of the 
gods of war, and of literature, and of the queen of heaven—in one 
of which I was especially fascinated by the multitude of small 
figures, carved and gilt, which adorn the roof, the sides of the temple 
andaltar. Standing on the temple steps you look along the street 
and combine a picturesque bridge with an arched gateway of the 
firewall spanning the highway. It is such a quiet quarter that 
there would be little difficulty in securing a drawing of the 
scene. 

Of course, in arranging to sketch near'a temple, the chances of 
quiet depend on the day: asevery god has his day, when the whole 
population crowd to do him homage, and then the neighbouring 
streets, however dull on other occasions, are decorated and 
thronged. 

I am told that one of the prettiest of these festivals occurs 
in the middle of April, in honour of the very beneficent and popular 
god, Paak-tai, who has at various times been incarnate upon the 
earth, for the good of mankind. One of these incarnations occurred 
after the deluge which destroyed the whole world in the reign of 
the Chinese Emperor Yaou, B.c. 2357 (a date which closely corre- 
sponds with that of the Universal Deluge recorded in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, and noted in our chronology as B.c. 2349). After this 
terrible flood all knowledge of agriculture, art, and science was 
lost, so Paak-tai came back to earth to instruct the survivors. 

The really pretty and unique feature of his festival is that on 
three successive evenings all his worshippers bring their pet sing- 
ing-birds—generally larks, which they habitually carry about with 
them in their pretty cages, just as Englishmen go out accompanied 
by their dogs. Fam not sure, however, that a Briton would 
appreciate the trouble of always carrying his pet, as these Celes- 
tials do! 

Thus a crowd of several hundred larks are assembled, and all 
are brought into the brilliantly illuminated temple. The cages, 
which are covered for the occasion, are suspended from horizontal 
bamboos, so that presently the whole temple is full of them. On 
a given signal, all the coverings are removed, and the astonished 
larks, supposing that they have overslept themselves, and allowed 
the sun to rise without their morning hymn, make up for lost 
time by bursting forth into a most amazing chorus of song, which 
they keep up for about a couple of hours, equally to the delight of 
the human crowd, rich and poor, and of the beneficent deity who 
is thus honoured. So these people, who enlist the breezes and the 
streams to sound the bells which chime the praises of Buddha, 
teach the birds also to do their part in the general thanksgiving. 
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On the third and last evening of the bird concert the festival 
concludes with a most gorgeous procession. First come huge 
lanterns, on each of which is inscribed the name of the god; then 
a number of gay banners, embroidered with scenes in his history ; 
then come several scores of tiny children, splendidly dressed to 
represent characters in the old legends; they are mounted on 
little ponies, and led by attendanis in rich silken robes. They are 
children of wealthy parents, who deem it an honour to take part 
in the festival. The children’s interest is sustained by frequent 
pauses, when they are fed with cakes and sweetmeats. In the 
procession are carried several canopied shrines; some of carved 
and polished blackwood, containing the images of the god and of 
his parents; others are more ornamental, and are covered with 
figures apparently enamelled, but really made of lovely kingfishers’ 
feathers. These shrines contain only beautiful objects, such as 
old bronze or jade-stone vases, which are lent by their owners to 
grace the procession. All along the road where the procession is 
to pass the people prepare small altars outside their doors, and 
make offerings to the idol as it is carried past, sometimes pouring 
libations of wine on to the ground. 

Our last but not least curious experience on this morning of 
strange sighis was a visit to one of the innumerable shops devoted 
solely to the manufacture of pasteboard models of every conceiv- 
able object, from a doll-house ten feet square to a good large pony, 
boots, hats, sedan-vhairs, but above all money, all with a view to 
supplying offerings of burnt-sacrifice to the spirits of the dead. 
Some less reverent foreigners had enlisted the services of these 
purveyors of Hades in that of their own amusement, for there was 
a fancy ball in prospect, at which one gentleman proposed to 
appear as Punch, and two young ladies, who had not yet ‘come 
out,’ but were determined to see the fun, had solved the problem 
of how to ‘ stay in’ without missing the ball, by ordering two tall, 
seven-storied pagodas made of bamboo and pasteboard, within 
which they could remain securely hidden, peeping out through 
cunningly contrived windows. Surely a quainter device than that 
of a brace of locomotive pagodas never was invented | 

Each day slipped by full of many interests, even when we 
went no further than the limits of the green isle, but sat watching 
the infinitely varied boats or junks gliding past with their great 
brown or yellow sails, or else at sunset doing ‘joss-pigeon’ (which 
in the horrid patois called pigeon-English means God’s business), 
throwing burning gilt paper into the river as an offering to the 
water-dragon ; firing noisy crackers to keep off evil spirits, or 
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lighting sweet incense-sticks and candles to place on the tiny 
boat altar. 

I often lingered on the embankment to watch these till I was 
conscious of a cold mist rising, and was glad to retreat to a cosy 
fireside—not without a thought of pity for the children who can 
never know the meaning of that word. 

The miasma which on these really chill nights rises from the 
river and canals is by no'means the sole danger which these little 
ones survive! One of the most apparent is the amazing amount 
of diluted filth which they swallow. I observed in Canton 
the same peculiarity which struck me so forcibly at Benares— 
namely, the large amount of washing of clothes which is done, 
but the utter indifference to the condition of the water used for 
the purpose. 

All these thousands of boats which lie moored in compact 
phalanx along the shores of the river, at the mouths of the creeks 
which are little better than sewers, get their water-supply by just 
dipping their bucket overboard—although they could easily obtain 
comparatively pure water in-mid-stream! And this terribly un- 
clean water is used unfiltered for all cooking purposes. 

Considering our own terrible experiences of how luxurious 
homes in Britain have been left desolate by a draught of sparkling 
water into which, all unheeded, some taint of drainage had 
filtered, or even from the use of milk vessels washed in such water, 
it does seem amazing that all this goes on with impunity, and 
that the whole population does not die wholesale in consequence— 
a wonderful proof of the safeguard of only drinking boiled water, 
as is the Chinese invariable custom, in the form of tea. 

We had plenty of opportunities for watching these people, as 
the boats lay moored around us in every direction, so that even 
without leaving the shore they were always before our eyes, and 
whenever we went an expedition on the river we necessarily 
passed through crowds of boats innumerable and indescribable, 
and some are very ornamental. Of their number some idea may 
be formed from the fact that the boating .population of Canton 
alone is estimated at three hundred thousand persons, who possess 
no other home; whose strange life, from their cradle to their 
grave, is spent entirely on the rivers, with the dipping of the oars, 
or the tremulous quiver of the long steering scull as ‘the ceaseless 
accompaniment of all life’s interests. This is especially true of 
the women who work the boats, for many of the men work on land 
all day, only returning at night to the tiny but exquisitely clean 
floating home, which, though barely twenty feet in length, pro- 
bably shelters three generations! 
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These are the sampans, or slipper-shaped boats with movable 
roofs of rain-proof bamboo basket-work. 

Somewhat different from these are the boat-houses of sailors 
who are absent for months on long voyages on board of ocean- 
going junks, who return year after year, to find the home in which 
they were probably born moored in the self-same spot in one of 
the multitudinous water-streets, for every boat has its own ap- 
pointed anchorage, and the municipal regulations affecting the 
water population are most minute, and strictly carried out, as 
indeed must be necessary where so enormous a community is 
concerned. 

For this purpose, a special river magistrate has command of a 
strong body of water-police, who live in police-boats, and are 
bound to row about all night, blowing on shrill conch-shells, 
which are most effectual fer awakening peaceful sleepers, and for 
giving notice of their approach to all evil-doers, more especialls 
to those very daring river-pirates from whose depredations they 
are bound to protect the public. 

These water-constables, however, enjoy a very evil reputation, 
and are said frequently to be in league with malefactors, accept- 
ing bribes from pirates to keep well out of the way when any 
unusual deed of darkness is in prospect, such as capturing a 
wealthy citizen while crossing the river at night, and carrying him 
off as a prisoner until a large ransom can be extracted from his 
relations, which is one of the cheerful possibilities of life in these 
parts ! 

Still more frequently, however, the guardians of the peace are 
said to levy blackmail on their own account, helping themselves 
gratis from the market-boats, whose proprietors dare not complain, 
lest they should. be falsely accused of some offence, which would 
lead to their prosecution and imprisonment, quite as certainly as 
if they were really guilty. 

As regards cargo or passenger boats, fines, severe flogging, or 
imprisonment, or even a combination of all three, await the captain 
and crew of any boat which neglects to report its movements to 
the authorities, or which has the misfortune to lose any of its 
passengers. Should such an one fall overboard and be drowned, 
the boat or junk is compelled to lie to, or anchor till the corpse 
has been recovered. Grievous indeed is the lot of all concerned 
should a junk or boat capsize in a squall, more especially if it can 
be proved that her masts or sails exceeded the regulation size. 
If under such circumstances only one or even two passengers are 
drowned, the captain alone suffers, but should three perish, the 
vessel is confiscated, and not only the captain but every man of the 
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crew is condemned to wear the ponderous wooden collar (‘the 
cangue ’) for thirty days, and then to endure a judicial flogging. 

Our barbaric notion that the captain must be absolute autocrat 

of his vessel is by no means allowed in China, where the law pro- 
vides that in the event of an approaching storm the passengers 
may require the captain to strike sail and wait till the danger is 
past. Should he refuse to comply with the requirements of the 
land-lubbers, he is liable to receive forty blows of a bamboo! But 
terrible as are Chinese floggings, they are mere trifles compared 
with the penalty of three months subject to the tortures of a 
Chinese prison as a sequence to shipwreck, 
‘ I noticed one class of boat which seemed to ply a very busy 
trade—namely, that of the river-barbers, who devote themselves 
exclusively to shaving and head-scraping their floating customers. 
Each barber has a tiny boat in which he paddles himself about in 
and out among the crowd of sampans, attracting attention by 
ringing a little bell. The river-doctor likewise gives warning of 
his whereabouts by means of a bell, so that as he goes on his way 
he can be called to any one needing his services. 

There is not a phase of life on land which has not its counter- 
part on the river, and every variety of boat has its distinetive 
name. To begin with, there are whole fleets of market-boats 
each of which supplies the boating population with some one 
article. There are oil boats, and firewood boats, rice boats, and 
sugar-cane boats, boats for vegetables, and boats for the sale of 
flowering plants. There are fruit boats, bean-curd boats, con- 
fectioners’ boats, shrimp boats, and fish boats, boats for sundry 
meats and for pork in particular, boats for the sale of crockery, of 
salt, or of clothing. Some boats advertise their cargoes by a 
realistic sign hung from the mast-head, such as an earthernware 
jar, an oil-cask, a bundle of sugar-cane, or of firewood, that their 
customers may espy them from afar. 

There are floating kitchens, provided with an extensive brick- 
work cooking-range, where most elaborate dinners are cooked ; 
these are served on board of floating dining-halls, euphoniously 
called flower boats, which are most luxuriously fitted up and 
highly ornamental, resplendent with a wealth of beautiful wood- 
earving, often brightly coloured and heavily gilt, and always 
brilliantly illuminated. These are hired by wealthy citizens who 
wish to give their friends dinner-parties, as it is not customary to 
do so at their own homes except on great family festivals; such 
dinner-parties are enlivened by the presence of richly attired 
singing-women. Poorer people find one end of the floating 
kitchen fitted up as a cheap restaurant or tea-house, 
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There are also floating hotels which are chiefly for the 
accommodation of persons arriving after the gates of the city are 
closed, or who merely wish to tranship from one vessel to another. 
Similar house-boats are hired by wealthy Chinamen as cool 
summer quarters, or for going expeditions. For pleasure excur- 
sions there are Hong-Kong boats answering to Venetian gondolas, 
with large comfortable saloons adorned with much carving and 
gilding, but so arranged as to be able to hoist a mast and sail. 

In striking contrast with these gay boats are the dull, un- 
attractive ones which we may term floating biers, as they are used 
only for conveying the dead to their place of rest. For though 
the dwellers on the land allow the boat people no homes ashore 
during their lifetime, they dare not refuse the dead a resting- 
place in the bosom of the earth. 

Far sadder than these biers for those whose weary life- 
struggle is ended are the leper-boats, tenanted by such of the boat 
folk as are afflicted with leprosy, that most terrible of diseases, 
and who are therefore outcasts, forced to live apart from their 
fellows, and only allowed to solicit alms by stretching out a long 
bamboo pole, from the end of which is suspended a small bag (just 
as was done in medizval days by the lepers in Holland, as de- 
scribed in ¢ Evelyn’s Diary,’ a.p. 1641, when he noted ‘ divers leprous 
poor creatures dwelling in solitary huts on the brink of the water, 
who asked alms of passengers on the other canals by casting out 
a floating box to receive their gifts’). Of course these boats are 
deemed as wholly unclean as their inmates. Hence, when in 1847 
six young English merchants had been brutally murdered at a 
village in the neighbourhood of Canton, the crowning insult to the 
hated foreigners was to return the mangled corpses to Canton in 
a common leper boat. 

Then there are ecclesiastical boats; for, though each dwelling 
boat has its domestic altar, the public service of the gods is by 
no means omitted. So a large number of Taouist priests have 
stationary boat-houses for themselves and their families, the chief 
saloon being dedicated to sundry Taouist idols. These priests are 
liable at any moment to be summoned on board other boats to 
perform religious ceremonies on behalf of the sick, especially such 
as are supposed to be possessed of evil spirits. They also officiate 
in floating temples in which elaborate services are performed on 
behalf of the souls of drowned persons, or of such beggar spirits as 
have been neglected by their descendants. 

During these ‘ masses for the dead’ the floating shrine is 
decorated with many white and blue banners, flags and draperies, 
to indicate mourning. At other times the flags and decorations 
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are of the gayest, and a band of musicians with shrill pipes and 
drums produce deafening sounds, all of which tell that the temple 
has been engaged by two families of the boat community for the 
slemnisation of a wedding; for in their marriage, as in all else, 
these people live wholly apart from those who dwell on land, and 
although the women are a much nicer, healthier-looking lot than 
those we see ashore, such a thing as intermarriage is unknown, 
the boat population being greatly despised. 

But of all the multitudinous boats perhaps the strangest are 
the duck and geese boats, some of which shelter as many as two 
thousand birds, which are purchased wholesale at the great duck 
and geese farms, and reared for the market. After seeing these 
“poats I no longer wondered at the multitude of these birds in the 
provision markets, where they form one of the staple foods of the 
people. 

Beyond the first expense of buying the half-grown birds, the 
owner of the boat incurs none in the rearing them, as he simply 
turns them out twice a day to forage for themselves along the 
mud shores and the neighbouring fields, where they find abundance 
of dainty little crabs, frogs, worms, snails, slugs, and maggots. 
They are allowed about a couple of hours for feeding and are then 
called back, when they obey with an alacrity which is truly sur- 
prising, the pursuit of even the most tempting frog being aban- 
doned in their hurry to waddle on board. Never was there so 
obedient a school, and it is scarcely possible to believe that 
this extraordinary punctuality is really attained by the fear of the 
sharp stroke of a bamboo, which is invariably administered to the 
last bird. 

One afternoon we went a most interesting expedition up the 
river, and then turned aside into one of the many creeks, to the 
village of Faa-tee, and thence onward in search of one of the 
great duck-hatching establishments, where multitudinous eggs are 
artificially hatched. The first we came to was closed, but the 
boatmen told us of another farther on, so we landed and walked 
along narrow ridges between large flooded fields, in which lotus 
and water-chestnuts are grown for the sake of their edible roots. 
Both are nice when cooked, but the collecting of these in this deep 
mud must be truly detestable for the poor women engaged in it. 

Passing by amazing heaps of old egg-shells (for which even 
the Chinese seem to have as yet found no use) we reached the hatch- 
ing-house, in which many thousands of eggs are being gradually 
warmed in great baskets filled up with heated chaff, and placed on 
shelves of very open basket-work, which are arranged in tiers all 
round the walls, while on the ground are placed earthenware stoves 
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full of burning charcoal. Here the eggs are kept for a whole day 
and night, the position of the baskets with reference to the stoves 
being continually changed by attendants who regerve their apparel 
for use in a cooler atmosphere ! 

After this preliminary heating the eggs are removed to other 
baskets in another heated room, to which they are dexterously 
carried in cloths, each containing about fifty eggs. No one but a 
neat-handed Chinaman could carry such a burden without a break- 
age! Here the eggs remain for about a fortnight, each egg being 
frequently moved from place to place to equalise their share of 
heating. After this they are taken to a third room, where they 
are spread over wide shelves, and covered with sheets of thick, 
warm cotton; at the end of another fortnight hundreds of little 
ducklings simultaneously break their shells, and by evening 
perhaps a couple of thousand fluffy little beauties are launched 
into life, and are forthwith fed with rice-water. 

Duck farmers (who know precisely when each great hatching is 
due) are in attendance to buy so many hundreds of these pretty 
infants, whom they at once carry off to their respective farms, 
where there are already an immense number of ducks and geese of 
different ages, all in separate lots. The geese, by the way, are not 
hatched artificially, owing to the thickness of their shells, conse- 
quently they are not so very numerous as ducks. Still, flocks 
numbering six or eight hundred are reared, and are provided with 
wattle shelves on which to roost, as damp ground is considered 
injurious to the young birds. A very large goose-market is held 
every morning in Canton, which is supplied by geese boats, each 
of which brings two or three hundred birds. 

As to the baby ducks, they are fed on boiled rice, and after 
awhile are promoted to bran, maggots, and other delicacies, till 
the day comes when the owners of the duck boats come to pur- 
chase the half-grown birds, and commence the process of letting 
them fatten themselves as aforesaid. This continues till they are 
ready for the market, and are either sold for immediate con- 
sumption or bought wholesale by the provision dealers, who split, 
salt, and then dry them in the sun. The heart, gizzard, and 
entrails are also dried and sold separately, and the bills, tongues, 
and feet are pickled in brine. 

It was so very amusing to watch scores of little beaks breaking 
their own shells and struggling out, only to be unceremoniously 
deposited in a basket of new-born infants, that we were tempted 
to linger long in this strange nursery. At last, however, we sum- 
moned resolution to leave the fluffy little darlings, and retraced our 
way to Faa-tee, where we again landed in order to see some of the 
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gardens for which it is so justly celebrated. There are private 
gardens of wealthy citizens and market-gardens, all in the quaint 
style peculiar to the country. We went to see specimens of each, 
with lovely camellias, roses, chrysanthemums, daphnes, and narcissi ; 
all these plants are in ornamental pots, arranged in rows along the 
paths, but not planted out as in our gardens. The narcissus, 
which par excellence is called the New Year flower, is grown 
in saucers filled with gravel and water. The great pride of a 
Chinese gardener is to grow many spikes from one bulb, and the 
more flowers that bloom thereon, the greater is his prospect of 
success in the coming year. Branches of fruit-trees are cut for 
,the market to supply the much-prized blossoms for the approach- 
ing New Year. 

But the predominant feature of these gardens lies in the 
grotesqueness of the figures, produced by training certain shrubs 
over a framework of wire, so as*exactly to take its form, and still 
more wonderful is the revelation of amazing patience which 
must have been expended in order to train each tiny twig, each 
separate leaf, into its proper place, so as to form a perfectly even 
surface, representing garments or whatever else is to be indicated, 

Evergreen dragons, frisky fishes, dolphins with huge eyes of 
china, and human figures with china or wooden hands, heads, and 
feet, are among the favourite forms represented. We also saw a 
very fine vegetable stag with well-developed antlers, and a long 
rattan trained into the likeness of a serpent. Different shrubs 
assume the forms of junks, bridges, houses, flower-baskets, fans, 
or birds; and tall evergreen pagodas are adorned with little china 
bells, hanging round each story. 

_ We also saw a very large number of grotesquely distorted and 
dwarfed shrubs and trees, the Chinese being well-nigh as expert as 
the Japanese in this strange sort of gardening. Though no one 
really knows what is the true secret, I am told that a very 
effectual method of dwarfing trees is to give the plant no rest, 
continually to disturb its roots and expose them to the air, and by 
every means cramp its vitality and luxuriant growth. Certainly 
the result produced is extraordinary, for these tiny miniatures have 
every characteristic of the full-grown, indeed of the aged, tree. 
With gnarled and twisted roots and branches, although the total 
height is often only a few inches, the quaint little dwarf stands 
in a beautiful china vase. Some of the most successful dwarfs 
are pear-trees and fir-trees. The older they are the more perfect 
is their grotesqueness, so that such plants as these are bequeathed 
from generation to generation. 

Amongst the various characteristic industries which by turns 
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called forth our special interest I must not omit to mention the 
iearing of silkworms, which affords occupation to so large a 
number of the Chinese. Great mulberry orchards are cultivated 
in order to supply ‘ the precious ones,’ as the hungry worms are 
calied, with an unfailing supply of leaves; and as the trees are 
kept low to enrich the foliage, 1 have seen men and even women 
climb the trees and combine pruning with gathering by cutting 
off large branches which they throw down, and then the women 
and children pick off the leaves, wasting the half-ripe fruit which 
grows along the stem. The fruit, however, is insipid even when 
ripe. The branches thus cut are bound in fagots and sold as fire- 
wood. The leaves must be perfectly dry ere they are given to the 
silkworms, which lie in masses in large flat baskets, and are fed 
incessantly. At this stage of their existence they resembie great 
fat white maggots, and their appetite is something amazing. 

When first hatched from their-tiny eggs, these almost invisible 
atoms, which are like morsels of black hair, are supplied with fresh 
food every half-hour. Their nurses, ignoring the fact that these 
creatures, indigenous to Chinese mulberry-trees, are probably able 
to feed themselves, take the trouble to mince the leaves very fine 
before supplying these precious babies! When they are past 
their first infancy they are fed onLy twenty-four times a day ! 
But even this trifling amount of attention must make it a matter 
of rejoicing when they are so full-grown as only to require four 
meals a day. 

Happily, in the course of its hungry life each worm takes 
three days’ sleep for one day at a time, at intervals of a week, and 
on each occasion it changes its skin. The first skin is black, the 
second amber-coloured, the third white. But as these little 
creatures are hatched on different days it follows that they sleep 
on different days, so there are always plenty of hungry waking 
ones requiring attendance. Indeed, from first to last the care 
bestowed on them is incessant, beginning with the careful selec- 
tion of the parent moths—only the finest being allowed to survive. 
Each mother moth produces about five hundred eggs, which are 
deposited with the greatest regularity on pieces of coarse paper. 
These sheets of paper are gently dipped in fresh water and are then 
hung up to dry, being thus left suspended to horizontal bamboos 
ail through the autumn. In December they are removed to a 
‘room which has been carefully swept, and which is subject to all 
the good influences of light and aspect. In February the eggs 
are again washed and are then placed on mats, which are spread 
on bamboo shelves all round the room. Great care is taken to 
secure their house from all bad smells, though it is difficult to 
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conceive by what standard this subtle matter is decided, as the 
whole Chinese nation are apparently altogether devoid of the sense 
of smell ! 

The temperature of the silkworm house is also carefully regu- 
lated, the thermometer by which it is determined being the 
human body! The attendant is required periodically to throw off 
his raiment, and so enter the presence of ‘the precious ones.’ 
Should he thus become conscious that the air is damp or cool, he 
must at once bring in a charcoal stove. He must specially guard 
against any breath of wind blowing into the house, as this pro- 
duces a disease akin to rheumatism. Should a thunderstorm arise 

‘he must quickly cover all the shelves or trays with sheets of very 
thick paper to lessen the glare of the lightning, which is supposed 
to alarm the worms. Unfortunately the roar of the thunder 
cannot be shut out, and these little creatures are supposed to be so 
sensitive to noise that those who approach them must be careful 
only to whisper with bated breath, if indeed any speech be 
necessary. Only thirk what blessed peace and quietness one 
might secure by finding summer quarters on a silk farm, which is 
not only an unusually clean brick house, but moreover is isolated 
in the midst of its mulberry groves to secure silence! Ceaseless 
war is also waged against flies, which would attack the young 
worms and try to deposit their eggs upon their bodies. 

One item of attention to the health of the young worms con- 
sists in a judicious change of diet ; a little fine flour of rice, green 
peas, and black beans being administered as an occasional tonic 
during their thirty-two days of worm-life. Then they commence 
spinning and work for about five days, when the cocoons are com- 
plete, and the spinners who have thus prepared their sarcophagi 
proceed to transform themselves into mummy-like chrysalides, 
vainly hoping to be allowed to await their resurrection un- 
disturbed. This, of course, is by no means the intention of the 
silk-farmer, who immediately collects the cocoons and places them 
on bamboo frames near a slow fire of charcoal, the heat of which 
effectually kills the self-imprisoned spinners, who otherwise would, 
of course, break through the cocoon and cut the silk. 

If only the silkworms are as economical as their human 
masters, it might soothe their spirits to know that these poor 
little mummies are by no means wasted, for when dexterous 
human fingers have unwound the silken cocoons—producing 
therefrom the loveliest, glossy skeins, some golden, some of 
shining whiteness—all the chrysalides are carefully collected, 
boiled and eaten, being esteemed a great delicacy ! 

There appears every reason to believe that this whole process 
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has continued unchanged from year to year for at least forty-five 
centuries, when (about B.c. 2700) it seems to have occurred to 
the Empress Si Ling-Chee, the wife of the Emperor Hungtai, to 
establish seri-culture as a definite industry, wherein she and the 
ladies of her household set the example by domesticating the worms 
which had hitherto wandered at large in the wild mulberry groves. 
Under her fostering care silk fabrics were woven as offerings to 
the national gods. Of course the imperial example was quickly 
followed in all parts of the empire when it was found that the 
creatures would flourish, and after the death of the Empress 
Si Ling-Chee this benefactress of the world was deified, and has 
thenceforth been worshipped as the goddess of silkworms. 

To her honour many temples are dedicated, and ‘ the cocoon 
festival’ in November is one of the national holidays observed by 
all good Chinamen, when the mandarins and officials are required 
to solemnise a great State service, therein following the example 
which is annually set by the empress and the ladies of her court 
at Peking. These repair in state to the Temple of the lady who 
discovered the use of silk, and they proceed to gather leaves from 
the Temple mulberry-trees, the Empress using golden scissors, and 
her ladies silver ones. When they have fed the Temple silkworms 
and offered sacrifice to the goddess, they proceed with their own 
delicate fingers to unwind several cocoons as an example to all the 
silk-workers. Considering what a practised hand is required to 
unwind these without breaking the silk, it is to be feared -that this 
imperial labour may not prove altogether remunerative. How- 
ever, the intention is excellent, and, like the Emperor’s ploughing 
at the Temple of Agriculture, it is supposed in a manner to con- 
secrate a vast national industry. 

Various superstitious ceremonies are enjoined for the good of 
the worms. In some parts of Britain it is customary to bestow 
very reverential attention on the bees, as it is supposed that they 
will abandon a careless family which neglects to inform them of 
its births, deaths, and marriages. Here the silkworms are quite 
as particular, and far less sympathetic. Whoever visits them, 
including their own attendants, must, ere crossing the thresh- 
old, purify himself by dipping a bunch of mulberry leaves in 
water, and therewith sprinkling himself. In some districts a few 
grains of sand are sprinkled on the head in lieu of water, just as 
a Mohammedan may symbolise his ceremonial ablutions by a 
dry rub with sand, when water cannot be obtained. The atten- 
dants are also required to abstain from eating certain meats and 
vegetables while they are in waiting on ‘ the precious ones.’ Visits 
from strangers are generally unwelcome, while sick or deformed 
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persons are strictly prohibited from coming near. On no account 
must any one mourning for the dead approach them till seven 
weeks have elapsed, and on no consideration whatever may a woman 
who shortly hopes for an addition to her family enter the silk- 
worms’ house. In short, the rearing of silkworms, and the care 
of them, and the worship of their discoverer, form a very im- 
portant feature in the life of a vast multitude of the sons and 
daughters of Han. 


C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 





Dobve—or a Pame. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


XX. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Ir was near dinner-time when the two ladies reached home. 
During the drive thither Nell spoke not a single word, and it was 
easy even for the unobservant Susan to see that she was very 
indignant about something. But, though Susan addressed many 
remarks and several direct questions to her, Nell made no more 
reply than if she had been stone deaf; and her poor friend 
gradually worked herself into an extreme state of nervous agita- 
tion. They went up to dress, still in silence; but while Susan 
was in the midst of her toilet there was a knock at her door, and 
Nell came in, looking very cloudy and ominous. 

‘May I ask you some questions, Susan?’ she said in a 
monotonous voice. 

‘Oh yes, dear—anything!’ Susan exclaimed, almost tearfully. 
‘I only wish you would.’ 

‘I couldn’t say anything before; but I have thought that 
perhaps you didn’t know all that was to happen. Of course you 
knew that the house was a gift from—Judge Muhlbach ?’ 

‘But you know, Nell, it pleased him so to help us; and the 
house had belonged to a relative of his, who left it to him in his 
will, so it didn’t cost him anything; and it was so exactly what 
he knew we wanted ; and he sympathised so with us! I’m sure I 
thought you would be pleased,—I don’t see why you shouldn’t be; 
and I thought it would make you like him better; for it has 
seemed to me sometimes that you didn’t appreciate him as much 
as he deserved, for he is the best man in the : 

‘I believe you think so,’ Nell interrupted sternly ; and there 
was a little silence. ‘Did you know,’ she presently resumed, 
‘what he was going to say to me in that room?’ 

‘He was going to tell you how it all was, and to present 
you with the title-deeds,—what else was there to say?’ Susan 
demanded plaintively. 

‘Then why did you go out of the room, and stay out so long, 
and leave him and me alone there together ?’ continued Nell, her 
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voice sharpening a little, while her large eyes were fixed steadily 
upon the other’s broad, appealing countenance. 

‘Why, Nell! you know it was only an accident at first,’ Susan 
exclaimed earnestly. ‘You know the care-taker came and asked 
me to see the kitchen boiler, which we had forgotten to look at; 
and then she kept me quite a while talking about all sorts of 
things; and then, when I was going back, I thought maybe you'd 
better have your talk with Uncle alone, and that I’d only be in 
the way. But indeed, Nell, I never dreamed you wouldn’t like it. 
You know he’s old enough to be your father—or mine either; 
and he’s the best man 

. © He is not my father, nor even my uncle ; and I don’t believe 
there was so much accident as you think about the care-taker 
coming to ask you about the boiler. He had arranged it all 
beforehand; and it was not about the title-deeds that he wished 
to speak to me.’ 

‘Dear me! What could it have been, then?’ cried Susan, an 
accent of irrepressible curiosity penetrating through her distress. 

The solemnity of Nell’s features relaxe] somewhat. ‘I’m glad 
you don’t know,’ she said. ‘I thought you must, and that you 
had agreed with him to give him the opportunity. He said that 
—well, he asked me to marry him.’ 

‘Nell !—My Uncle Joseph!—Marry him!’ These sentences 
came from Susan in a feeble treble, for she was quite out of breath 
with astonishment. ‘ But—are you—-did you—you didn’t—— ?’ 

‘We are not going to be married,’ Nell said, with a slight 
nervous shudder. She sat for a few moments looking down at her 
hands, which were crossed in her lap. 

‘Uncle Joseph!’ murmured Susan again, still groping in 
depths of wonder. ‘ What did he do when you refused him?’ she 
inquired, after a pause. 

‘ He talked a great deal. He told me how rich he could make 
me. He seemed to think that a wife was something you can go 
to market and buy. At last he wanted to know whether I preferred 
any one to him; I told him almost any one. Then he asked why 
I objected to him. At last he made me angry, and I told him 
why, and I told him just what I thought.’ 

‘Oh, dear! how awful it was! Won’t you tell me, dear ?’ 

‘I said that the first time I saw him he had called the man 
that I care for more than any one else a scamp. You remember, 
Susan; it was he we met coming out that day we went to see 
your uncle. That was Warren Bell. He once asked me to be his 
wife, and I said no,—-not because I didn’t love him, but because I 
did. I came here so as to be near him. I wanted to be glad 
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when he was glad, and sorry when he was sorry, and warn him or 
protect him if he fell into any danger. But I thought that a 
eountry girl like me would only be a burden on him as a wife; 
and, unless he recognised me on that day, he thinks I am still in 
Hickory. Thank Heaven I’m not, though!’ she exclaimed, her 
emotion flashing out for a moment. 

Susan clasped her hands before her ample breast. ‘ Nell, how 
romantic! And you never told me a word of it all this time!’ 
Indeed, this fact seemed to Susan’s mind the most remarkable 
feature of the affair. ‘But what did Uncle Joseph say?’ she 
added. 

‘A great many things; and some that I thank him for. He 
told me what Warren Bell is doing—how he is being used by 
other men for something bad and dangerous. I had feared that, 
for I know how generous and impetuous he is; and from time to 
time, since I have been here, I have learned things about him ; 
but I never should have learned so much that is important, except 
from your uncle, who told it to me to make me believe that 
Warren is as bad as the men who are making use of him. I don’t 
know how he found out what he told ; in no honest way, I’m sure.’ 

‘My head is all turned round!’ murmured Susan. ‘ What 
shall you do?’ 

‘I can say nothing about that. But I told your uncle that 1 
would have nothing to do with his gift of the Home. He may 
give it to you if he chooses, and marry you, if you'll have him,— 
you said he wasn’t your real uncle,—but then it will be no concern 
of mine. I shall be very sorry, Susan, not to be with you as we 
had hoped—and the house couldn’t be better—but I will accept 
nothing from him, nor be associated with him in any way.’ 

At this announcement Susan burst into tears. She had been 
uncertain whether to laugh or cry for some time past, and would 
have probably ended by doing both had not the feeling that she 
was abandoned by her best friend determined her in favour of the 
latter. Nell was comewhat disturbed by this manifestation; she 
had been thinking much more of her resentment against Muhlbach 
than Susan’s affection for her ; and, her whole nature being in an 
exalted state, she vibrated much more sensitively than usual to 
the touch of emotion. But just as the drops were trembling io 
her own eyes Susan was visited by an inspiration, which brought 
a smile spluttering—so to speak—to the surface of her tears. 

‘Why shouldn’t I pay Uncle whatever price the house is 
worth? she demanded. ‘Then we should be under no obliga- 
tions to him, and we could still be together. Will that satisfy 
you, dear? If you leave me, I declare I believe I should die!’ 
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‘I can’t advise you about a thing like that,’ said Nell, hesitat- 
ingly. ‘ You must not buy it for my sake, but only if you would 
prefer to buy it any way. If you don’t mind being obliged to 
him, you mustn’t let j 

‘But Ido mind; and I’m infinitely obliged to you, dear, for 
showing me how wrong it was. I never know the right thing to 
do unless I’m told; and, as I always say, I depend on you to do it. 
I was so busy thinking how pleased you would be with the house 
that the other part of the business never entered my head. Oh, 
how glad I am that’s settled!’ and she kissed her friend vigor- 
ously. ‘I wish you'd tell me more about Mr. Bell,’ she continued. 
‘Is he worthy of you? and what sort of danger is he in ?’ 

The answers to these questions (though they were only partial 
ones) could not be rendered in a few minutes, and dinner was kept 
waiting an unconscionable while. But when at last the two 
friends went downstairs, their relations were more affectionate and 
harmonious than they had ever been yet. 

One forenoon, not long afterwards, Nell was on her way up 
Fifth Avenue, when, on a street corner, she met Warren Bell face 
to face. On this occasion Nell did not pull down her veil. She 
had made up her mind to speak to Warren the next time she saw 
him. As their eyes met, a momentary tremor went through her, 
and then she became composed. Warren dropped his eyeglasses, 
recovered them, and held out his hand, into which she immediately 
put her own. She noticed that he was paler than he used to be, 
and that an indefinable change had come over his manner. It 
was tense and restless. A certain inward repose, which had been 
characteristic of him, was gone. 

‘So you remember me, after all!’ he said, with a smile that 
came and went abruptly. 

‘Yes; I remember everything,’ was her reply. 

‘Well, I’m glad you’ve c-come to that conclusion. In New 
York, you know, one can’t be sure that a friendship will last over 
night. Are you living here ?’ 

* Yes—I have been.’ 

‘I n-noticed when I met you—some time ago-—you seemed to 
have acquaintances. I don’t remember your ever having spoken 
of them to me. Have you known Judge Muhlbach long? He is 
said to make himself very agreeable to ladies.’ 

Nell received this in silence. After the first words Warren 
had turned, and walked by her side up the avenue. They were 
approaching Fiftieth Street. The white marble walls of the 
Catholic cathedral rose before them. 

‘Have you ever been in there?’ she asked. 
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‘ Never.’ 

‘ Will you come in a little while, so that I can say something 
to you?’ 

They entered, and the spacious brightness of the interior, so 
much more American than Roman, opened around them and 
above them. There seemed to be nothing going on; a few people 
were walking about here and there, and others were sitting in 
pews, listening, perhaps, to the still small voice in their own souls, 
for no other voice was audible. Nell and Warren came to a pew 
on a side aisle, behind one of the great pillars of an arch, and 
established themselves there, in a reasonably complete seclusion. 
Neither of them had been in Europe, and the edifice seemed to 
them grand and large. 

‘How different from our little meeting house in Hickory!’ 
Nell remarked. 

It was a chance observation, but it went to both their hearts. 
It brought the old wooden church before them, where they had 
sat beside each other many a Sunday, and heard Parson Barret 
preach his sermon, long before they knew New York even by 
name. And with this memory came others; until the immediate 
past seemed fantastic and unsubstantial and only those childish 
days real. 

‘ Why did you leave Hickory?’ asked Warren, after a pause. 

‘I was lonely—and an old friend of mine invited me to stay 
at her house, now that her husband is dead.’ 

‘You were lonely? Oh, you mean without your mother!’ 

‘IT don’t know. At any -rate, here I am. I have seen you 
several times.’ 

‘Why w-wouldn’t you speak to me ?’” 

‘Because,’ replied Nell, with the simple directness which was 
one of the indications of her strength, ‘ I had refused to come here 
with you, and I wished not to interfere with you unless there 
were need.’ 

‘Yes, you refused, he said; and after a moment he added 
quietly, ‘ Has the need come, then, for interfering, as you call it?’ 

‘I wanted to ask you about a friend of yours, Mr. Drayton. 
What sort of a man is he ?’ 

‘Drayton? He and my father were in college together. He’s 
a great fellow—about the ablest man in New York, to say the 
least of him.’ 

* Has he been good to you ?’ 

‘ As if I were his own son! He has given me his confidence, 


and everything except his money: he knows I don’t want that. 
How are you interested in him ?’ 
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‘ Does he treat you so because he cares for you, or why ?’ 

‘He believes in me! We b-believe in each other! We shall 
do great things together. You will know before long !’ 

‘I know something already,’ said Nell, turning towards him, 

‘Are you sure?’ returned he, with a smile. ‘You know a 
great deal, then.’ 

‘If I meant to do a dangerous and wicked thing,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘and had a friend whom I loved, I would not send him 
where the danger was, and stay in hiding myself. And yet you 
call Mr. Drayton a friend!’ 

Warren looked at her. ‘What do you know?’ he de- 
Ymanded. 

‘Mr. Drayton means to betray his country, and he is going to 
put you forward as the traitor.’ 

‘Who told you that ?’ he asked, below his breath. 

‘That can make no difference. Why have you consented to 
such a thing, Warren ?’ 

‘It would have been no friend of freedom and honesty who 
put those w-words in your mouth. If I’m a traitor, then so was 
Martin Luther, and William Tell. When thieves and swindlers 
find themselves checked, then they cry “‘ Treason!” You haven't 
heard the other side.’ 

‘I believe that our country was given to us by God; and 
America would not be America if it were not a republic. If it is 
governed by thieves instead of by honest men, it is not because 
we are arepublic. You are only a man like other men; how can 
you tell how you would use supreme power if you had it? Even 
if you did no other wrong, you would have destroyed the best hope 
of all the nations of the world; and I would rather see you dead, 
Warren, than live to do that!’ 

Warren’s face flushed. ‘That might easily be, he said. ‘I 
have no reason to suppose that it makes much difference to you 
whether I’m alive or not.’ 

Nell bit her lip, and was silent. 

‘ But since I am alive,’ he went on, passionately, ‘ I mean to do 
the work that comes to my hand, and with all my might. I was 
not made to be idle. And you are not the one who should blame 
me if the work is not to your liking. It is your fault that my 
only ambition is not to make you happy.’ 

‘You don’t do yourself justice, Warren,’ said she, gently. 
‘You asked me to marry you, not because you loved me, but 
because you thought I expected it, and needed your protection. 
You were ready to hamper yourself with me for the sake of doing 
what you thought was right. Only to make me happy would be 
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a poor ambition ; but to sacrifice yourself for the right is noble : 
can’t you do it now, as you did then?’ 

‘So you thought I didn’t love you?’ he asked, pulling at his 
moustache. 

‘You never even said you did,’ returned she, with a faint 
smile. 

‘Well, to tell the truth, I thought I didn’t love you too. 
But the worst is that I found out afterwards that I did; and that 
has made a great difference to me ever since. However, since 
you never loved me, it amounts to the same thing in the end.’ 

She put her hand on his, and looked in his face. Such a look 
Warren Bell never saw again in the eyes of any woman. He 
beheld heaven for a moment, but a heaven he could not possess. 
She did not speak—at least, he heard nothing; there was a 
humming in his ears. 

He drew back, and rubbed his hand over his forehead. 

‘I am to be married next week,’ he said, and gave a short, low 
laugh. 

They both sat silent fora while. The great white cathedral 
seemed oppressive and dark. At last Nell arose slowly, supporting 
herself with her hand on the edge of the pew. She was very 
pale. 

‘ Will you forgive me, Warren? ’ she asked. 

‘If there is anything to forgive there is t-too much.’ 

He also rose mechanically, and they left the pew and moved 
down the aisle. At the door she said: ‘ We did not come to speak 
of this. Do you still mean to let that man use you?’ 

‘I mean to please myself,’ returned he, doggedly. ‘I will live 
to be something better or worse than a woman’s fool.’ 

Nell stood at the top of the steps while he descended to the 
pavement and turned down the avenue. When he was out of 
sight she returned to the cathedral, and sat again in the same 
pew which they had just. left. Whether she prayed or meditated, 
or merely rested after the nervous strain of such an encounter, I 
know not; but when she again went forth, the words on her lips 
were : Warren, my darling !’ 


XXI. 


\ A CORNER IN PRESIDENTS. 


Everyrine had gone smoothly with the conspirators. The 
new political party had been started with great enthusiasm, and 
their candidate, though not a man widely known, was well spoken 
of by those who professed to know him ; and his previous obscurity 
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was the worst charge that his opponents could find to bring against 
him. He was a brawny six-footer from the West, with an at- 
mosphere about him of freedom, simplicity, and rugged worth. 
He was a man of the people—an American of Americans. The 
other two candidates, whatever their practical advantages, had not 
the charm of novelty: they had been before the public for many 
years. One of them, it was conceded, had not much chance; but 
it was hoped that when the campaign had proceeded far enough 


to show the drift of popular opinion the partisans of the weaker’ 


man would combine with the stronger party, in order, at all events, 
to whip the ‘outsider’; of course, it was also possible that the 
outsider, like the fox in the fable, might capture the game for 
which the two others were contending. This, however, was at best 
but a possibility ; and Drayton fully understood the importance of 
admitting no uncertainties in this matter; it must be ‘ Heads I 
win, tails you lose’; ‘Now or never.’ He had framed his plans 
accordingly, as he had already explained to Warren. 

‘This candidate of ours seems a very honest fellow,’ the latter 
had remarked. ‘If you have designs against his integrity, I guess 
you've mistaken your man. He would make a good enough 
president, I dare say, but not a very pliable puppet.’ 

‘TI never corrupt any man,’ Drayton had replied, ‘ only when 
a man is already rotten I apply his rottenness to my purposes, as 
a farmer uses manure. You are right as to our candidate: he is 
honest, so far as I know—I should not have ventured to risk a 
thief in such a campaign as this—but he is ignorant and obstinate, 
and can therefore be easily led by the nose. He has vanity, too. 
There will be no difficulty about him at all.’ 

‘ Well, if we e-lect him.’ 

‘ Nothing short of his death can prevent that.’ 

‘ That is a hard saying,’ observed Warren, shaking his head. 

‘It is perfectly simple,’ Drayton replied, smiling. ‘The only 
reason you and everybody else think otherwise is because you are 


looking in the wrong direction—at him, instead of at the true 
deus ex machina.’ 


‘And who may he be ?’ 

‘Our most dangerous antagonist, of course ; the man who is to 
unite both the regular parties. He has ten times the strength of 
our man to-day, and double that of his special opponent. Now, 
what will happen is this: at the crucial moment of the campaign 
—and that is not far off—this redoubtable champion will be 
smitten with a mortal illness. All men are mortal, but I can 
even tell you the precise disease from which he will suffer: malig- 
nant cancer in the region of the heart. He will be taken to 
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Florida or to New Mexico—some place where the climate is good 
and the newspapers few—and from there will come news that 
he is not expected to survive a week, that his recovery is im- 
possible. The fate of a republic cannot be dependent on the 
progress of a cancer, and the voters who had ratted to the mori- 
bund candidate, being unable to return to their first allegiance at 
that late hour, will have no choice left but to unite with his own 
supporters to make the election of our Western pioneer unani- 
mous. Then when all is settled and he of the cancer dead and 
buried so far as the public recollection goes, he will reappear very 
quietly as president of a railway system, bringing him in from 
seventy-five to a hundred thousand a year. This is about what 
his illness will cost us, and it is worth every cent of the money.’ 


It was arranged that Warren’s marriage should take place a 
day or two before the candidate in question was smitten down 
with his political cancer. During the uproar, consternation, and 
confusion consequent upon this event there would be opportunity 
for a quiet month in some southern retreat for the bride and 
bridegroom. Serious work would not begin again for Warren until 
the ensuing February or thereabouts ; but it might be a long w hile 
before he got another undisturbed vacation. 

Meanwhile it was the young man’s business to make himself 
agreeable to his betrothed; and he did his best, though a keen 
observer might have fancied that he never succeeded so well as 
when he let her alone. Lizzie seemed very shy, much more so 
than what little Warren knew of her previously would have led 
him to expect. It was as if all the fastidious proprieties so care- 
fully instilled into her mind by her French training, and so heed- 
lessly neglected since, had suddenly returned upon her in full force. 
She would rather Warren kissed her hand than her cheek ; and 
she acquiesced when he did not kiss her at all. As this arrange- 
ment was not so intolerable to the lover as it ought to have been, 
the two young people soon attained a decorum of demeanour that 
would have done credit to a couple of Shakers. At the same time 
it should be said that Warren, who believed that Lizzie really 
cared for him, interpreted her conduct in a way most creditable to 
her delicacy and purity of soul, and respected and esteemed her 
more than he had ever done before. He was an honest man at 
heart, and he was resolved she should never have cause to com- 
plain of neglect or unfaithfulness on his part; but he was as 
unhappy as he knew how to be, and sometimes wondered whether 
Lizzie were aware of it. He could not know that she cherished 
a secret misery that put his to shame. They looked at and 
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conversed with each other, but they saw and thought of quite other 
persons and things. The only one who enjoyed the situation was 
Drayton; and he was the blindest of the three. Tom Peekskill, 
indeed, wore a look of treacherous satisfaction on his face; but he 
could scarcely be termed happy—unless an assassin can be said to 
be so when he hears the footsteps of his unsuspecting victim 
approaching nearer and more near. 

The wedding was now but three days off; but it was to be in 
the last degree quiet and private. Drayton desired this, because 
he was unwilling just at this juncture to have the public attention 
in any way drawn to him; and Lizzie had her own reasons for not 
opposing the arrangement; while, as to Warren, his chief study 
was to divert his mind from dwelling on the subject at all. They 
were to be married, therefore, in morning dress, at Drayton’s house, 
and were to take the afternoon train southward as soon as the 
ceremony was over. Lizzie’s trowsseau had been got ready, 
and was being packed under the superintendence of her maid. 
On this afternoon her father, who had ordered her a splendid set 
of diamonds, was just on the point of paying a visit to the jeweller’s 
to give some directions about the setting, when there was a ring 
at the door, and a young lady was admitted, who said :— 

* Does Mr. Drayton live here ?’ 

She was handsome, and becomingly dressed, and her voice was 
melodious. Drayton, who was in the hall putting on his overcoat, 
came forward and said :— 

‘Iam Mr. Drayton. To whom have I the honour 

‘My name is Anthony,’ replied the young lady. ‘I knew Mr. 
Warren Bell when we were both children. I have something im- 
portant to say to you.’ 

‘Iam happy to meet any friend of Warren Bell,’ said Drayton, 
politely. ‘Will you come into the drawing-room? Mr. Bell is 
not in; he will be sorry to have missed your call.’ 

‘I did not come to see him. What I have to say is to you 
only.’ 

Drayton looked sharply at her, wondering what she could be, 
and what she wanted. The idea entered his mind that she might 
have some claim upon Warren—something calculated to inter- 
fere with his matrimonial projects. She was handsome enough 
to be a formidable rival even to Lizzie; and yet she was a lady in 
the best sense of the word. He was puzzled. 

‘How can I serve you?’ he asked. 

‘I have come to you alone, Mr. Drayton,’ said Nell, ‘ and with- 
out the knowledge of any one, to give you warning of a danger.’ 

‘A danger? Ah, that is news!’ muttered Drayton, folding his 
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arms and regarding her keenly with his bright black eyes. ‘Such 
an act of disinterested friendship from an entire stranger is more 
than I had a right to expect.’ 

‘I have no friendship for you,’ returned Nell. ‘I come because 
the danger to Warren Bell is even greater than to you, and I wish 
to save him.’ 

‘ Well, that is certainly explicit so far. The next question is, 
What is the nature of the danger?’ 

‘You have enemies, and they have found out your plans. If 
you go on they will ruin you.’ 

‘IT have enemies then? I had supposed that a quiet man like 
myself might hope to escape enmity. Whom have I offended?’ 

‘Every one who loves America, and many who love only them- 
selves,’ replied Nell, her eyes beginning to sparkle. 

‘My dear young lady,’ said Drayton, smiling, but now fully on 
his guard, ‘you have been misinformed. I am a private man— 
wholly detached from politics. I flatter myself that I, too, love 
America, but I leave the management of her affairs to other hands. 
You have either mistaken me for some one else, or you have been 
deceived.’ 

‘ You wrote this,’ she returned, producing the famous pamphlet: 
from her muff; ‘and you intend to do such things as it suggests.’ 

‘It is one thing to assert that, and quite another to prove it,’ 
said Drayton, still smiling. 

‘The proof will be given in a few days without my help if you 
deny it now.’ 

‘Let us come to the point, Miss—or Mrs.—Anthony,’ said 
Drayton, changing his tone and sitting erect in hischair. ‘What 
do you want? Has Warren Bell wronged you in any way? Are 
you the emissary of any third party? Do you require money? 
or what? Pardon my bluntness, but the shortest way is best.’ 

‘I want you to become what you say you are—a private man, 
with no interest in the management of this country. You must 
take back the bribe you offered to that man to pretend illness and 
give up his candidature. You must let the people govern them- 
selves, and not steal their liberties away from them.’ 

Drayton had some great qualities, and among them was the 
ability to recognise defeat. He saw at once that this strange 
young lady knew what she was talking about, and that further 
denial would be useless. The shock of learning that his secrets 
were betrayed was terrible to him, but he continued to suppress 
all outward signs of it. His alert and elastic mind was at once 
busy in taking the measure of the new situation and devising 
means to meet it. 
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‘You have said enough to command my confidence,’ he began, 
in an easy tone. ‘Without making any definite admissions, I 
may say that I should be sorry to know that what you have just 
said was common property. Now can you tell me whether—sup- 
posing, for a moment, that you relinquish all idea of assuming a 
hostile attitude towards us yourself—there are any other persons 
who would so act, independently of you?’ 

‘That is the reason of my being here,’ Nell replied. ‘If I 
were to die to-night your plans would be crushed just the same. 
But if you go in time to those who mean to attack you and show 
them that you will give all this up voluntarily it would save you 
from open exposure and ruin. But it is not for your sake,’ she 
added, lifting her head, while her cheeks flushed: ‘I would not 
speak a word to save you from punishment, for you have taken 
advantage of the generosity and nobility of an honest man to 
persuade him to act the part of a traitor!’ 

Drayton was feeling too sick at heart to attempt to defend 
himself; he was rather anxious to conciliate his accuser, if he 
might. This was not atime to multiply enemies. It was illus- 
trative of one of the differences between his mind and Warren’s, 
that whereas Warren, in his preoccupation with personal matters, 
had utterly failed to realise the fact that Nell’s appeal to him to 
forbear was in truth a warning to repent in season, instead of 
waiting until compulsion was applied from without—and had con- 
sequently neglected even to mention the danger to Drayton—the 
latter had instantly grasped the situation in all its bearings, and 
was even now estimating the chances for and against the only 
possible means of parrying the attack. 

‘There is one thing I should like to have you believe,’ he said, 
grasping his long beard in his hand, and gazing steadfastly at her: 
‘and that is, that I fully share whatever esteem and regard you 
may entertain for Warren Bell. His abilities and his qualities are 
to me as admirable and lovable as those of any man I ever knew. 
For many years past I have been planning what you would perhaps 
call treason, but which seemed to me—and still seems—the only 
possible means of preserving the union and prosperity of the 
country we both love. But my designs, in all human probability, 
would never have attained practical shape had it not been for 
Warren. He possessed all that I lacked in the way of active and 
personal force. I saw in him—young as he is—a man capable of 
standing at the head of the greatest nation in the world, and of 
so acting as to render his name immortal along with those of 
Washington and Lincoln. He was to be the heir of all my aspira- 
tions; and I wish I could impart to you my own vision of the- 
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splendour of his career. My ambition was an abstract desire to 
exterminate, root and branch, the abuses and disasters which are 
inseparable (in this age of the world at least) from our present 
form of government. But I was willing and glad to see this result 
realised by him rather than by myself—only to feel that I had 
been instrumental in providing him with the opportunity to be- 
come what nature had already qualified him to be. I don’t know, 
of course, who has betrayed me; but I wish I could hope to see 
you share my conviction that whoever has done so has inflicted a 
vital injury both on the country and on Warren Bell.’ 

‘I cannot help you,’ replied Nell, in a gentle tone—for the 
eloquent fascination of Drayton’s voice and manner had not failed 
to move her somewhat—‘ and I never meant to take any part with 
your enemies. It can make no difference to you whether or not 
I think as you do.’ 

‘I have seen enough of you to feel otherwise,’ he answered, 
with a certain grand courtesy. ‘There is one thing for which I 
care more than for success, and that is the appreciation of pure 
and honourable minds.’ 

‘I don’t know; you may have intended better than I thought,’ 
said she, in a low voice. 

‘And now,’ resumed Drayton, ‘it only remains to ask you to 
whom I am to go to make my surrender—if it must be so.’ 

‘I believe Judge Muhlbach is the most active against you,’ 
returned Nell. ‘Do you know him?’ 

Drayton’s eyes kindled for a moment, and he pressed his lips 
together. ‘I have had some acquaintance with him,’ he said 
briefly. ‘I will see him to-morrow.’ 

He had gained what he wanted—the assurance that Nell 
personally would not act against him, and the information of who 
was his real antagonist. How Muhlbach had penetrated his secret 
he could not conjecture; but his opinion of the venality of the 
man gave him hope that he would be able to effect some compro- 
mise with him. He could offer the Judge temptations which he 
must be more than human and judicial to resist. As to ‘sur- 
rendering,’ he hoped the time for that was yet far distant. At all 
events, he would not be beaten without a desperate and persistent 
struggle. Meanwhile, it was not without significance to him that, 
at parting, his austere young visitor gave him her hand. 

Nell left the house and walked slowly down the street, deep in 
meditation. The interview had shaken her faith in her own point 
of view a little; she did not like Drayton, but it seemed to her 
impossible that a man of such speech and presence should be a 
villain. How different he was from Judge Mublbach !—and it was 
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Muhlbach who was his enemy. Was there no meaning in that? 
While she was revolving these things she heard a hasty step 
behind her, and a woman’s voice addressed her by name. She 
turned, and beheld a very pale and pretty young lady, clad in a 
long sealskin cloak and a hat, who said breathlessly: ‘You are 
Miss Anthony, aren’t you?’ 

‘Yes.’ . 

‘I am Lizzie Drayton—Mr. Drayton’s daughter. I have 
followed you: I could not speak to you in the house. I wanted 
to tell you—ask you—something. I heard something of what you 
and father were saying. You—are a friend of Warren Bell ?’ 

*  ¢Yes; what of him ?’ 

‘ You know he is to be married—in a few days ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Well, it was to me—I was to be his wife. But I don’t want 
to marry him; I can’t marry him! And he does not care for me, 
either. It is father’s idea; but it mustn’t be ; it is impossible !’ 

‘Why don’t you tell him and your father so, then?’ demanded 
Nell, astonished and pained. ‘ Why do you come to me?’ 

‘Oh, I couldn’t tell him! I couldn’t explain. Father would 
kill me almost! But I thought, since he didn’t love me, he must 


love some one else; and when I saw you, and heard you speak, I 
thought it must be you that he loved. Forgive me. I know I’ve 
no right to speak so to you; but if you knew how miserable 


> 


I am—— 

‘Warren Bell will be true to whatever woman he marries,’ 
said Nell, steadily, but with a deep blush. ‘ His wife need not 
fear any one else, certainly not me.’ 

‘Oh, now I have made you angry!’ moaned Lizzie, pressing 
her little ungloved hands together nervously. ‘If I could only 
explain to you how it is! But you do love him, and he loves you ; 
I know it! Will you do something—-that would make you and 
him happy, and save me?’ In the eagerness of the appeal, she 
put her hands on Nell’s arms, and gazed eagerly in her face. 

‘I will do anything-I can; what is it?’ said Nell, moved toa 
compassion that overcame her perplexity and suspicion. 

Lizzie bent forward and whispered in her ear : ‘ Run away with 
him! Be married to him yourself to-morrow! Think how happy 
you will be! It will save us all! Oh, say yes!’ 

Nell shuddered and drew back. 

‘If you had known me you would not have dared to speak so 
to me, she said, in a tremulous voice. ‘If you were good you 
would not have thought of it.’ 

‘Oh, I am not good; I know that!’ returned Lizzie, suddenly 
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falling into an apathetic, half-cynical tone. ‘I only wanted, if 
possible, not to be worse, and I thought you might help me. 
Well, I beg your pardon. Good-bye!’ And she turned abruptly 
and was gone before Nell had time to speak again. The short 
afternoon was already over, and in a few moments Lizzie was out 
of sight in the gathering dusk. 


(To be concluded.) 





‘Which things are a DHpsterp.’ 


Part I. 


‘Love and Hunger—their object is the same, the maintenance of Life, one’s own 
or others.’—Proee Poems. 


‘Ir it were not so confoundedly cold, I would risk it and go out,’ 

There was such a contrast between the words and the speaker 
of them, it was a little pitiful. 

He was, not pacing, but trailing himself to and fro across the 
floor of his room, and he had paused by one of the windows. 

It was a cheerful enough room to be the abode of an invalid— 
it was long and low, and had a window at each end—one facing a 
street, the other looking upon open country. 

The view from the one was of a wide desolate-looking village 
thoroughfare, with small shops and houses of the type pertaining 
to a mining village. Behind these the atmosphere was thick and 
dull, and a tall chimney or two rearing itself into space denoted 
the presence of coal-pits. 

The place looked as if it had been built ‘at the back of the 
north wind,’ and as if that same bleak wind had swept perpetually 
through and through its street, giving it a dried-up and comfort- 
less aspect. The people who were passing to and fro this evening 
seemed to be struggling against this relentless persecutor, which 
was whirling the March dust into their eyes, and winding the 
women’s skirts and shawls about their persons in an eccentric 
fashion. 

From the other window there was a very different view. 
Immediately between the village and the open country there were 
some large iron furnaces, but these being built in a hollow, the eye 
glanced right over them to where a beautifully undulating expanse 
of moorland spread itself to the horizon, broken here and there by 
clumps of fir woods and by deep clefts and ravines. Over this 
magnificent bit of scenery the sun was just setting—with a vivid 
glare seen often in this early season of the year. It was as fair a 
picture as one could wish to gaze on, nevertheless the inmate of 
this double-faced apartment turned his back upon it, and when he 
ceased his weary stroll drew up a chair to the other window, and 
sat down where he could command a view of the comfortless 
street. 

There was nothing pleasant there to divert his thoughts. 
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First a woman passed holding her skirts together, and clutching 
frantically at the flimsy bonnet that the wind threatened every 
moment to snatch from her head. Then some children raced 
along, their voices sounded into the room, the clatter of their 
feet on the pavement had a cheerful sound. Then a little group of 
pitmen straggled by in their scanty flannel garments, thick shoes, 
aud shining caps, with their brass lamps swinging from their 
hands. 

At each and all of these the young viewer looked with a 
certain keenness of interest, until the silence inside his room was 
broken by a rap at the door followed by the entrance of some one 
at sight of whom his face lighted up, though he did not rise or 
make any demonstration of greeting heyond that conveyed in the 
words, ‘ You’re late to-night, doctor !’ 

‘Am I?’ said the other quietly. 

He was a short, middle-aged man with remarkably luminous 
eyes charged with a certain receptivity of expression that at once 
attracted attention. He took in the aspect of affairs at a glance ; 
the big easy chair set close to the bright fire, the disconsolate- 
looking figure in the less comfortable chair by the window ; lastly, 
his gaze dwelt fondly for an instant on a peculiar effect of sunset 
light that was streaming in at the other casement. 

* How are you to-night ?’ he asked. 

‘No better, thank you.’ 

‘Have you been moving about ?’ 

‘As long as I could. I have to hang on by chairs and tables.’ 

‘You don’t look very comfortable there.’ 

The young man’s answer had a certain evasive uneasiness in 

‘I got across to here,’ he said ; ‘ then I was tired, so I stayed.’ 

‘ Let me give you an arm back to the fire?’ 

‘No, thank you.’ 

‘Then let me wheel your own chair over to you?’ 

* Con—found you—no.’ 

Dr. Garry made no further remark at the moment-—he seated 
himself in the rejected chair and gazed quietly at his patient’s 
back, Then he gazed out of the window at the sunset and the 
hills, 

' *How you can prefer that view to this I can’t conceive!’ he 
said at last. 

There was no reply. Mark Taylor’s back had an expression of 
obstinate determination, noticeable even in its weakness. For a 
few moments there was silence again: the shades of evening were 
beginning to fall over the wind-blown street—the colours on the 
hills were fading into more sombre tints. 
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‘WHICH THINGS ARE A MYSTERY: 


At length the invalid broke the silence. ‘I wonder why I 
don’t get stronger,’ he said in a meditative tone. 

‘So do I,’ retorted the doctor. ‘Ican find nothing the matter 
with you now—except a want of motive power.’ 

‘What do you mean by that ?’ asked the younger man almost 
roughly. 

‘What Isay. You appear to me to have lost your grasp of 
life—not merely through disease; you might get well now if you 
wished to live.’ 

Mark laughed, a dry little laugh, whose foundation was tears. 
‘What rubbish you talk!’ he said. 

‘I do,’ said the doctor. ‘I wish you’d come to the fire.’ 

‘I wish you’d mind your own business.’ 

Again Dr. Garry returned to silence, and to the more intent 
study of his patient’s back. He could see beyond him into the 
street ; it was empty of passers-by just now, so empty that when a 
solitary figure appeared at the extremest end it arrested his 
attention at once. He saw that his patient was watching it also; 
the grasp of his thin hand upon his chair-back tightened instinct- 
ively; the doctor stood up quietly the better to make his 
observations. 

The person who came down the street now was a young girl, 
and there was light enough to see that she was a very pretty girl, 
with a fair face and upright joyous carriage. 

As she passed the house she looked right into the fire-lighted 
toom, and bestowed upon the figure at the window a smile and 
bow of exquisite brightness. 

The effect of her presence altogether was such that when she 
had passed the very street looked bleaker and more desolate than 
before by contrast. Inside the room the fire seemed all at once 
to leap higher, and the evening light to fade out. 

The sick man rose from his chair and faced his friend. ‘You 
might give me an arm to the fire now.’ 

The other stepped forward silently. There was a great 
tenderness of sympathy in his manner as he placed the pillows 
more easily under the young fellow’s head, while he avoided 
meeting his eye. It was only when he had done this, and was 
turning away, that words were spoken huskily. 

‘So I want motive power, do I, Garry? Something to live for?’ 

Dr. Garry’s luminous eyes were searching that expanse of 
moorland, shaded now by the mystery of twilight; a star or two 
twinkled upon his vision, an array of black firs that fringed a 
ridge of hills stood out like a company of warriors in battle-array. 
He was not quite sure for a moment what he saw... 
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He cleared his throat before turning again to his patient. 

‘I shall go now,’ he said with seeming irrelevance. ‘ Good- 
night, old fellow.’ 

He took the other’s unresisting hand in his dons clasp. For 
one second their eyes met, then the younger man turned his head 
with uneasy consciousness so that the pillows shaded it. His 
face had a tremulous expression, his blue eyes a certain betrayed 
shamefacedness in their depths. 

* Good-night,’ he said with an attempt at bravado. ‘I wish 
you could cure me.’ 

‘I can but try,’ said the other. Then he hurried from the . 
room. 


Part II. 


‘ Which things are a mystery.’ 


Dr. Garry went his rounds next morning in an unusually 
thoughtful frame of mind even for him. Just before starting 
he had received an invitation to dine that evening with Mr. Browell, 
the principal owner and manager of the collieries. As he par- 
ticularly wished to see Miss Browell, he accepted at once. There 
had been a thought in his mind for some days, a theory which 
last night’s brooding had brought to a climax. Dr. Garry had an 
enthusiasm for his profession. Perhaps the loneliness of his mental 
status in a pit village, where the only cultivated persons were the 
vicar and the manager, and their families, had conduced to a less 
practical frame of mind than would have been his in a sphere 
where all his faculties had full scope. He had theories, as he said, 
and he was often pondering over them. Sometimes he came 
across things that justified his turn for metaphysical research ; 
oftener, he found it satisfied his patients better if he ignored the 
intimate connection of body and mind. 

He was, like most men of his type, a lover of nature, and he had 
‘affinities’ with her moods. All night while the wind had howled 
and hurried around his dwelling he had been perplexed and dis- 
comforted. This morning the sky was clear, the moors and the 
distant hills were bathed in sunshine, even on the ‘ untoward’ 
side of the picture the smoke was rising in steady columns that 
did not obscure the clear sky, the dingy street looked less desolate 
than it had done the night before. 

He did not go to see Mark Taylor this morning; he had other 
patients to visit, patients whose homes lay ina dirty square close 
to the colliery. 

Most of the doors in the square were open. At the one Dr. 
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Garry entered a man was sitting on a wooden stool puffing con- 
tentedly ata short pipe. He was very dirty, having just returned 
from his night’s ‘ shift.’ 

‘ The lad’s better this morning,’ he said with a roll of his eyes 
in the direction of the interior; ‘ the missis has had him sittin’ up 
whiles, but he suffers a vast o’ pain still.’ 

The doctor stepped over his host’s outstretched legs, and made 
his way into the little kitchen. The ‘ missis’ was nursing a child 
by the fireside ; on a bed in one corner a lad of sixteen or seven- 
teen was lying, with an injured back. 

He was only a ‘ putter boy,’ and accidents were continually 
happening amongst his comrades in the pit. He had accepted his 
quota of pain and suffering with stoicism. 

An expression of pleasure crossed his face as the doctor entered. 

‘Miss Rose sent us some flowers this morning,’ he said eagerly. 
‘ She said you'd been tellin’ her we liked ’em.’ 

The mother rose and dusted a chair. ‘A little wine would 
have been a kindness,’ she said in a whining tone; ‘him three 
weeks abed, and only the father bringing aught in, it makes it 
hard.’ 

‘She knew Id like they flowers,’ said the lad in a satisfied tone. 
There was an old saucer on a table by his head filled with fresh 
golden crocuses; he was holding one between his fingers. 

‘Yes, she knew,’ said the doctor with a sense of satisfaction. 
He could always count on ‘ Miss Rose,’ as an ally in his efforts 
to introduce ‘sweetness and light’ to dirty homes. Then he 
turned to the harassed mother: ‘No doubt you'll get some soup 
to-morrow,’ he said; ‘ hasn’t she sent you something almost every 
day ?’ 

‘ Yes, and I’m sure we need it.’ 

‘Then be grateful for it,’ said Dr. Garry, silencing this weak 
vessel with manly promptitude. Then he turned to the lad again. 
‘ Miss Browell is very good to you,’ he said. ‘ Was she here last 
evening ?’ 

‘Yes, she’s reading to us,’ he answered with an eager flush of 
pleasure ; ‘she comes always o’nights when the bairn’s asleep and 
mother can sit quiet.’ 

‘ Always the same time!’ reflected Dr. Garry. His memory 
was prompt to call to mind how often in his visits to Mark Taylor 
he had found him at the same hour watching. 

He coupled the young viewer’s name with his next remark. 

‘ You've not been laid up so long as Mr. Taylor has?’ he said. 

‘Oh no,’ said the lad: then with a quick association of ideas, 
* Does she read to him ?’ 
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‘No.’ The doctor smiled thoughtfully—and a gruff voice 
from the doorway chimed in with vehemence: ‘If that young 
Taylor’s goin’ to die, it’s a pity ; he’s the finest young man of the 
lot we’ve had here.’ 

‘ Ay,’ chimed in the wife; ‘him and Miss Rose are a pair for 
looks—folks all thought they’d make a match—it’ll spoil their 
talk if he dies.’ 

‘Folks talk!’ growled the man. ‘ He’s nobbut a viewer, and 
the master ’ll look high for Miss Rose.’ 

The doctor left the cottage with a sensation as of a Fate 
driving him on. These people had put into words his own vague 
floating thoughts. <A vision of ‘ Miss Rose’ came before him. 
Was it his fancy only that the girl had looked less bright of late ? 
Had the shadow of this sickness come between her and a possible 
dawning love and hope? Then he thought of Mark Taylor with 
a pity in which there mingled a faint shadow of contempt. 

He tried to time his rounds that day so as to be passing through 
the street at the time ‘ Miss Rose’ came to visit her protégé; but 
he did not contrive it, or catch a glimpse of the girl until he was 
seated in the drawing-room of Mr. Browell’s house, and she came 
in to greet him in her white dinner dress. 

He thought she looked pale and absorbed during the meal, but 
his host engrossed so much of his attention that he had very little 
chance of speaking to her. When she left the room there was still 
a long time to elapse before he got a word, because Mr. Browell 
was fond of his after-dinner wine, and liked Dr. Garry’s company. 
An interruption came before he had proposed to adjourn to the 
drawing-room in the shape of a deputation of the men wanting the 
manager. Mr. Browell rose resignedly. The shadow of business 
was seldom lifted from him, even after dinner. When he had 
gone Garry sought the drawing-room and his hostess. 

He found her sitting in the firelight, on a low chair. The 
pretty room was full of the perfume of hyacinths; fora second he 
felt overpowered by something. 

Then he drew a chair to the fire, and sat down, and so stayed 
for a few moments silent studying the white figure in the low 
chair. He could see her face distinctly, and it was a charming 
enough face to see. It was so changeful in its expression that you 
would never have been able to decide on its absolute pretensions 
to beauty, it was so vivid in its expression that it claimed your 
attention at once. And withal it had something so soft and tender 
about it—so womanly, healthy, and sweet—that it reminded you of 
the description of that ‘perfect woman’ planned by one of the 
noblest men of our time. 
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Rose Browell ‘ had secured for herself such physical exercise as 
had confirmed her health and perfected her beauty, and had striven 
to fill and temper her mind with all knowledge and thoughts 
which tended to confirm its natural instincts of justice and refine 
its natural tact of love.’ 

Dr. Garry was proud of this girl. He had in some measure 
assisted at the upraising and maintenance of this high standard. 
Rose and he were great friends. Often Mr. Browell had sat by 
with an amused incredulous expression while these two held con- 
clave on the books they read—books which he had never ‘ had time’ 
to open in his busy life. It was a different side of his nature that 
the doctor presented to the daughter, but the father excused its 
‘seeming whimsicality on the score of it interesting Rose, and 
believed that a middle-aged man like Garry might cultivate safely 
a friendship with his young daughter, which he could hardly have 
tolerated with any younger man about the place. So Rose read 
the doctor’s books, and imbibed his thoughts with avidity, and 
formed her views of things as a girl of her thoughtful nature must 
necessarily do. 

She was glad to see him come in first this evening. Perhaps 
they would have time for a chat. She looked up presently at his 
thoughtful face and asked a question, ‘Have you another number 
of “ Nature’s Serial Story ” to lend me?’ 

He caught at the inspiration eagerly. ‘Ah,’ he said, ‘nota 
number of “ Harper,” but I’m reading a new serial of nature now. 

‘What is it ?’ 

‘I don’t quite know myself. Have you been out to-day ?’ 

‘Yes; I was in the village this evening.’ 

‘And passed Mark Taylor's lodging ?’ 

‘Yes. I saw him at the window.’ 

‘So I expect. Iwas there with him last night—when you passed.’ 

‘ Well,’ she said with an attempt to laugh, ‘I don’t see anything 
peculiar in that.’ 

She had a habit of blushing. She blushed now, and, with an 
instinctive desire to shield herself, took down a light fan screen, 
and held it in her hand. 

‘Is Mr. Taylor—worse ?’ she asked presently. 

‘ He is no better. I was afraid he was going to die.’ 

‘ You—were afraid?’ she asked. 

‘Yes. Iam not sure yet that he won’t, but I am a step nearer 
curing him because I have got at the root of the disease.’ 

‘I thought you knew it was pleurisy.’ 

There was a fencing sound about her voice, as if she were 
holding something at bay. Dr. Garry observed it. He let the 
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silence last until he was sure that the emotional earnestness in 
himself was beginning to infect her. Then he said :— 

‘Do you know that Mark Taylor watches every night for you 
to pass? I find him sitting patiently each evening. Yesterday I 
found out—why he does it.’ 

He rose as he spoke, and Miss Browell rose also, with a crimson 
flush on her cheek, and a troubled chaos of thought in her eyes. 

‘It sounds fanciful,’ he said; ‘but stranger things than this 
are true.’ 

They heard Mr. Browell’s step in the hall, but he turned into 
another room. Dr. Garry made an effort to finish his mission. 

‘Of course I have no right to intrude on your feelings,’ he 
said; ‘ but-———’ 

She turned her face, pale now, towards him. There was a 
scared expression in her eyes. 

‘Do you think--I—love—him ?’ she asked. 

For a second the scent of those hyacinths overpowered him. 
The sickly sweetness, the warmth of the room, the close proximity 
of the girl, made his brain reel. He groped blindly for a reply. 

‘I know nothing about it—but I always fancied so. Now that 
I know that his love is “nigh unto death,” I cannot but imagine 
yours to have affinity with it.’ 

A strangely commonplace interruption came at that moment. 
A cinder in the fantastic form that superstitious folk call a coffin, 
or a purse, leapt out of the fire and fell at her feet, almost upon 
her dress. He stooped swiftly, and picked it up, and tossed it into 
the grate. When he looked at her again their eyes met. He 
remembered afterwards how he had observed the convulsive clasp 
of her hand on the mantelpiece. A sudden timidity seized him— 
he began to apologise. 

‘Forgive me. I only speak of it because I have your welfare 
at heart—and his.’ 

‘ But you say he is dying ?’ 

* Love has conquered death before now.’ 

‘If I love him I might save him ?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

Again Mr. Browell’s step was heard—he was crossing the hall 
to the drawing-room now. Rose shivered. 

‘Oh!’ she said, *‘ how dark it has grown !? 

There was a yearning sound in her voice, a kind of double 
entendre that he recognised vaguely, and the next moment the 
door opened, and a flood of light from the gas in the hall streamed 
in around the host’s portly figure, and that of a servant carrying 
the coffee. 
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There was bustle then and noise—a poking of the drowsy fire, 
lighting of candles, talking; in the midst of it Rose escaped for a 
few moments. 

She came back to perform her quota in the evening’s proceed- 
ings. Garry hardly looked at her again. When he said good-night 
he found an opportunity to ask, 

‘Are you angry with me?’ 

‘ For surprising my secret? Oh no.’ 

She gave him a cold little hand that trembled in his grasp. 
‘Thank you,’ she said, ‘ you are so clever and 

He held the hand closely. Again that dizzy feeling overcame 
shim. Again that dumb bewilderment was in his eyes. The words 
that came to his lips might or might not be the interpretation of 
his thoughts. 

‘ The whole thing perplexed me so. Iam glad I have found 
out,’ he said with a faint smile: ‘these things are difficult to 
understand.’ 

Then he left her and went home. He had faced his problem, 
he was on the point of securing two people’s happiness, and yet 

‘ These things are difficult to understand,’ he repeated to him- 
self. ‘Perhaps, after all, it is a mistake to theorise—on love.’ 

He threw himself back in the huge leather-covered easy-chair 
that had been the background to so many dreams, day or night, 
and lit a pipe, and through the curling wreaths of smoke he saw 
innumerable visions. Most of them concerned Rose Browell ; her 
face came before him with a curious persistency. He began to 
picture her future, if she married Mark Taylor. Well, it was the 
fate he had sometimes imagined for her. 

Then his pipe went out and he dreamed a dream—a tiresome, 
perplexing dream, in which he was perpetually feeling for some- 
thing that eluded his grasp ; a bright mysterious something without 
which he felt conscious that all else was valueless, When he awoke 
the fire was out, and he was shivering with cold. He looked at 
himself in the mirror ; his face wore a blank and chilled expression. 

‘Just as if J had “ gone out” too,’ he thought. Then he 
looked at a photograph of Rose Browell that she had given him, 
and that stood on the chimney-piece, and touched it, irresolutely 
first; then he surprised himself by seizing it and passionately 
kissing it. 

As he did so he caught sight of his own face in the glass again ; 
it looked old and wan and desperate. He faced himself gravely. 

‘So that’s it!’ he said. ‘You fool, you!’ It was asif the 
man lived through a lifetime in those few moments that he stood 
there, holding the photograph to his breast in a passionate caress. 
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When he put it back in its place his very lips were white. He 
took up a candle mechanically ; the clock on the bracket pointed 
to a quarter to one. : 

Suddenly the silence of the night was broken by a strange 
confused sound of feet and voices outside. There was a hurried 
clatter on the doorstep, a violent ring at the bell. 

He stepped out and opened the door, to face a group of eager 
scared faces as white as his own. 

‘ An accident, doctor, at the pit,’ said a voice. ‘It’s an explo- 
sion; how bad isn’t known. Will you come ?’ 

The doctor’s overcoat and hat were hanging close by; he seized 
them without stopping to ask questions. The little crowd hung 
breathlessly by to hurry him away. 

‘Our Tom’s down,’ said a voiceamong them. Then a woman’s 
sob was heard. Then they all hurried away in the darkness to the 
pit’s mouth. 

The tragedy had come on them so suddenly and silently. Even 
when they got to the pit there was nothing much to see; only 
people flitting about with lanterns, only a vast increasing group of 
men, women, and children running, as the news spread, to seek 
for affirmation or contradiction of it. 

It was true that an explosion of gas had occurred; it was 
awfully true that the mouth of the pit was blocked by the débris, 
and that several hundred men were entombed below. 

There was very little said among the bystanders, very little said 
by the officials who were gathered soon to revolve means of rescue. 
The night was so cloudy and black that the people hurrying to and 
fro could only see each other indistinctly ; the catastrophe was so 
awful that it struck them all dumb. 

Dr. Garry did what he could. He moved about amongst the 
trembling stricken women, he ventured with the desperate men as 
near as they could get to the mouth of the shaft. Soon there was 
a way into the pit opened by means of a stapple, and the first of 
the rescuing heroes descended, clinging fearlessly to the rope that 
was to lower him into ascene of horror and probable death. When 
this explorer came up again he reported that certainly some of the 
entombed men were alive, and then rescue parties were promptly 
formed. 

It was towards the breaking of dawn when they brought up the 
first victim to the fatal after-damp. He was a middle-aged man, 
and his wife and daughter had been waiting since the news of the 
catastrophe hurried them from their homes, shivering and awe- 
stricken at the pit’s mouth. 
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They received the rescued one with sobs and wailing—their 
overwrought nerves giving way. 

Then some more men were brought up with difficulty, and 
placed in the doctor’s hands in a shed where there was a fire, and 
hot coffee, and spirits. ‘Some of the poor fellows were unconscious 
—one or two nearly dead. One of the explorers was brought up 
in this condition—he was a young fellow in a responsible post— 
whose duty it was to lead the search. 

The doctor’s hands were busy, his brain absorbed from all 
thought of self, his problems and perplexities all swept away in 
this great crisis of action. 

While he was busy in this temporary hospital, the manager 
Mr. Browell came to him with a pale face. 

‘ Garry,’ he said, ‘ there is a party of five gone down; and two 
of them are attacked by the fire-damp—very badly. Can you do 
anything ?’ 

‘Down there ?’ asked the doctor. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘I will try.’ 

It was all done so quickly. Another doctor had come up from 
the village, a raw young fellow who looked faint and terrified at 
this new phase of patient before him ; to his care the reviving men 
were left, and, accompanied by Mr. Browell, Dr. Garry walked 
towards the stapple. 

A few men who were managing the lowering down of their 
comrades looked at him earnestly, but there was no time for 
speech. 

‘It—it’s a matter of life or death,’ Mr. Browell muttered. 
Some instinct prompted him to take the other’s hand, just for an 
instant. 

‘ Yes,’ said the doctor calmly—‘ ready.” And without a word 
the men lowered him out of sight. 

There were no more ascents for a short time. When the rope 
was drawn up again, it brought one wan exhausted man from the 
last exploring party. He reported that the stythe was simply 
dreadful, two of the party had succumbed ; the doctor was doing 
his best. 

Another man or two went down, and came up again ; once they 
brought a fellow-creature hanging between life and death ; another 
moment in that foul air would have finished him. 

Then with silent and awe-struck faces, something, wrapped in 
sacking, was handed up, and carried to a shelter. 

The dawn was breaking now in chill grey streaks; the people 
who had watched all night were stealing away towards their homes ; 
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the numbing suspense had begun to tell upon them; they looked 
stolid, and had begun to feel that they were chill to the bone. 
The young doctor, whose task for the present was over, was hover- 
ing about trying to brace himself up; he bravely uttered his 
thoughts aloud: ‘Some one ought to fetch Dr. Garry up, he has 
been down long enough.’ 

Some one—another of the brave volunteers—stepped forward, 
and disappeared from view. Itseemed anage before he was drawn 
up again, then he brought tragic news, which was carried to the 
manager. 

It was only another life gone, a fresh victim fallen. It seemed 
unnecessary—these things do, to us—that the doctor’s life should 
be snuffed out, amongst those he was trying to save. 

Perhaps the horror of the suffering she saw around her, on that 
and many succeeding days, blanched Rose Browell’s cheek, and 
brought that tragic look into her eyes. 

But it was all so vague and impossible to understand, as 
Dr. Garry had said; and there was a life saved, and a life lost. 
So nature balanced her forces, and the world went round. 
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Che Cat in Degend and Mpth. 


‘Why’ (said a young statesman) ‘ should not I have a tale to unfold?” [Roars 
of laughter. ] 


I. 


[Scene: a study. Enter a burly Vistror, who observes that the 
AvtHor is busy. | 


A. I discourse Of Cats, And the man that should rise to the 
height of this argument would need to go far back, open many 
books, cover much ground— 

V. A literary Tityus. How much ‘ground’ have I heard you 
say those Irish cats must traverse in their nightly prowlings ? 

A. Nine acres, an’t please you. They have also nine lives; 
and some rarer varieties are born with nine tails. 

V. Well, they are brutes I can’t abide. 

A. Ah, Napoleon, too, could never rest till he had kicked out 
the obnoxious animal from behind the curtain. 

V. What d’ye call that pair of black imps on the rug? 

A. Cormac, the one; and the other is Scipio Africanus. They 
had, alas! a brother—a piece of the ancient night, who darkened 
the room that he entered. Him I called the Negotium Peram- 
bulans in Tenebris. He now walks the asphodel meadow, and 
fetches ghostly mice to the feet of Orion. 

V. If your cat article could have fallen into the hands of Vol- 
taire, he would have critically dressed it. 

A. Sine dub. Tattooed the punctures of a barbarous criticism 
on its naked and defenceless hide. 

V. He laughed a Monseer de Moncrif, I believe, out of counte- 
nance for a book on ‘ Les Chats.’ 

A. Moncrif was like that female who, according to the papers, 
trepanned a musician’s skull with a poker by way of payment fora 
ballad that awakened the memory ofan absent daughter. She was 
very sensitive, as she explained. Talking of grinning philosophers, 
he of Ferney affected the ways of English men of letters. Could 
his criticisms but have fallen into the hands of one that sang the 
longitude missed on! But, as I was saying, the cat is an ancient 
figure. ‘As old as Kate Kearney’s cat,’ is an Irish proverb. ‘I 
am the great cat in the grove of persea trees in Heliopolis.’ You 
can’t go much farther back than the Egyptian ‘ Book of the Dead.’ 

[ Here, just as the dialogue promised to become learned und 
brilliant, the Visitor took his leave. | 
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Much, no doubt, could be said against cats. In France, in 
Ireland, and elsewhere, popular legend sometimes makes them 
demons. A friend of Mrs. Carlyle’s was the owner, he said, of ‘a 
cat with a bad heart.’ At the best, their character would have to 
be weighed in antithetic sentences like those in which Aristotle 
compares woman with man. ‘ More compassionate, and given to 
tears ; more roguish, too, jealous, and unforgetting ; more wakeful ; 
more easily humbugged; more shameless ; and more desponding.’ 
More grace and physical beauty than other house pets, but, like 
Paris, less strength. More curiously droll in their innocent youth 
—more horrible in the still (but for them) hours of the night. 
More interesting in ways of half-tame affection; more hypo- 
critical. 

Why should two of these animals, coursing up and down a long 
passage, howling with ferocious jocularity, or screeching with 
hypocritical terror, be more interesting to some than the cube of 
that number of honest dogs? Something wrong, it may be 
feared, in the moral human nature. Yet cats have had friends. 
Saint Gregory took one with him into his retirement. The 
hermits kept them, in Saint Basil’s time. Angelin Gazet makes 
one of these favourites talk Greek, ‘Suum pvad voce Graia emit- 
teret,’ when his old master pulled his moustaches. We have an 
inedited Irish tale, ‘ Till the Wife should speak Latin and the Cat 
should speak Greek.’ ‘ Montaigne, playing with his cat, main- 
tains she thought him but an ass.’ Dr. Johnson affectionately 
pulled Hodge by the tail, and personally bought him oysters. ‘I, 
says Boswell, ‘am unluckily one of those who have an antipathy 
to a cat.’ 

Goldsmith was familiar with cats’ tales—‘ Benbobbin,’ ‘ Catskin,’ 
and ‘ Whittington.’ Without a doubt he was a friend to the tribe, 
notwithstanding his seventh Essay. ‘To be as explicit as pos- 
sible, the story of “ Whittington,” were the cat left out, might be 
more serviceable to the tender mind than either “Tom Jones,”’ 
ete., ete. [and that may very well be]. 

Italian painters have drawn the cat at the feet of the Mother 
of God. And there was a simple and fervent man, Roman legend 
says, who was wont to command the cat to get on the table and 
take care of the kitchen for him till he came back from his 
devotions. 

A poor starveling cat, appealing in his distress to certain 
friends (which he seems able to distinguish in the crowd), or walk- 
ing the park to look for some chance bird for his food, has before 
now banished bad thoughts, softened hardness and selfishness of 
nature, and reminded people of that Divine Providence which feeds 
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all. ‘Surely you'll do nothing to me,’ plainly said, by his looks, 
to one we know, a dusty-hided fellow in Rathbone Place. 

The cats of mythological legend, however, are not remarkable 
for abstemiousness, voluntary or enforced. The Norwegian gorging 
cat (whose history we once heard well related by Mr. Ralston) 
swallows the man and wife (‘ goodman’ and ‘ goody,’ in the trans- 
lator dialect), a number of animals, a wedding party, and funeral 
train, and the sun and moon—all of which are disgorged as won- 
derfully as they were swallowed down. 

An animal of such habits would naturally grow to a good size, 
and the so-called cat of another Norse story is really a huge white 
bear. 

This myth (for such it is) has many analogies; and as we have 
to endeavour to get: at its sense, it becomes necessary to state one 
or two rules and criteria, which may be serviceable in such inquiries. 
1. Look for the more obvious parallels. 2. Do the new views 
really explain what hitherto has been unexplained? 3. If so, the 
explanation must suit all the forms. 

There is a fourth interesting and encouraging indication to the 
new writer that his views have something in them. This will be 
often found in their silent adoption by others. ‘ These disputes 
about plagiarism are generally very petty disturbances about 
nothing.’ So says a recent weekly reviewer; and the plagiarist at 
least will probably agree with him. Our cats, to return to them, 
are accused of plagiarism also; rather, however, in comestibles than 
art. Their music is at least their own. 

If then, following our rule, we ask, What are the more obvious 
analogues of the Greedy Cat? one of the first is the Hellenic god, 
Cronus, who swallowed up his children, and gave them again to 
the light. If we knew the meaning of this old story, we should 
know also the sense of the Scandinavian tale. Now, Cronus 
(Kronos, Chronos) means Time. ‘ Kronos, that is, “ Time,”’ says 
Plutarch. Cronus eating his children is Time devouring the 
days and years. Plutarch so understood it; so did Cicero; so did 
various Christian fathers; so did Heyne, Welcker, and others: 
and it is so clear a time fable that it would be time wasted to 
dwell upon it here had we not seen some writers of our own day 
miss this plain sense altogether and treat name and myth as 
mysterious and inexplicable. 

The Greedy Cat is again Robin-the-bobbin :— 


Robin-the-bobbin the big-bellied ben, 
He ate more meat than fourscore men ; 
He ate a cow, he ate a calf, 

He ate a butcher and a half, 
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He ate a church, he ate a steeple, 
He ate the priest and all the people— 


and still was unsatisfied. This devouring Robin seems on various 
grounds to be all-devouring Time.! 

That our omnivorous Cat should prove to be a time monster 
is, of course, a curious and unexpected conclusion; but there are 
many confirmations. In Ireland this same ancient monster appears 
in at least six forms. He is Kate Kearney’s cat, oldest of things. 
He is the proverbial cat that ate the year. He is the dreadful Cat 
w leasa, of whom more further on. He is the piping cat, sculp- 
tured on ancient crosses, and figuring on tavern signs. He is the 
cat with two tails, cat with ten tails, cat with nine tails, of the 
Gobin Saor. And he is the cat in [seven-leagued] boots. 

These monsters are related to the Sphinxes (represented cat- 
headed), Cerberi, and the like, of Egypt and Greece, triform beasts 
typifying, as Macrobius expressly states, the Present, the Future, 
and the Past (Saturn. 1,20). In the same direction clearly point 
the winged feet of Hermes; of Loki; perhaps of ‘swift-footed 
Achilleus’; and of Athena. This goddess says of herself in a 
famous inscription (at Sais), ‘I am all, the Past, the Present, 
and the Future. My veil no mortal hath raised.’ Is not this a 
description of Time ? 

We may turn to a myth of the Red Indians, preserved by 
Schooleraft, in which is discernible an analogue of the foregoing. 
These savage myths have recently attracted notice, and resemblances 
have been observed between them and the myths of the old world ; 
but as both have proved, for the most part, equally insoluble to 
old and new methods of interpretation, we do not gain much light 
from the comparisons. 

A young Iroquois hunter found a two-headed serpent, which he 
brought home to his lodge. He fed it from day to day, till, like 
English and Irish dragons, it grew monstrously in size, rested on 
the beams of the lodge, and had to be fed with deer. Next it 
went out, and maintained itself ona hill. Finally it surrounded 
the nation with its folds, and devoured them all but one man and 
woman. Slain, however, at last, it rolls into a lake, and disgorges 
all the people it had swallowed. 

This two-headed dragon appears in Ireland as a bi-tailed cat, 
in England as a laidly worm coiled round a stone (as at Spindle- 
stone Heugh) ; in Ireland, again, as Diarmaid, in dragon shape in 
a mountain lake, with his tail in his mouth; as the Cat of the 
Fort, Cat a’ leasa, a colossal monster encircling the hill in a coil 


1 Time, for March, p. 311. 
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miles long. Cronus, or Time, was represented as a dragon with its 
tail in its mouth, and the old commentator, Servius, tells us 
(Aen. v. 85) that this was an Egyptian image of the year. The 
end of time’s circle is near its recommencement ; a fancy we find 
in modern French riddles. 

The twy-tailed Cat (Day and Night ?) was sculptured at Holy- 
cross Abbey, Tipperary, and in the French chapel at Canterbury. 
It must be compared with ancient masonic allegories like the 
piping cat (Clonmacnoise), the spinning sow (Lyons and Dijon), 
and the spinning cow of popular tales. 

But what of the cat-o’-nine-tails? Here, says the new 
Euhemerist, is prison custom and prison jest originating myth. 
Euhemerus may be right ; but how is it that we find the nine- 
tailed cat (a magical cat, with no allusion to the scourge) in the 
legends of the Goban Saor? and a cat with ten tails in Scottish 
counting-out rhymes? and the phrase to ‘whip the cat’ for to 
work against, urge the time, among the tailors of Crieff ? 

The truth seems to be that the old prisons themselves were 
affected by mythological tradition, and had customs, myths, and 
sayings of high mythological antiquity. Such are the expression 
‘Darby’s bands’; the Black Dog demons of various gaols; and 
possibly such names as ‘ Hell,’ and such institutions as the tread- 
wheel (compare the wheel of time, Nemesis, or Fortune), and the 
executions before German statues of Roland. 


II. 


Cat legends take characteristic and humorous forms among 
Celtic peoples. ‘The Poor Man’s Cat’ (an inedited Chat Botté) 
is not without a pathos of its own. Owny na Peak’s cat was 
found peering round the corner and listening to the conversation. 
Another somewhat startled his master by asking for a pair of 
brogues. Cats have, the world knows, their nocturnal assemblies, 
or Sabbats, for dancing or debate; and a man has before now 
recognised his own gray Cormac leading the brawl. That young 
Dr. Derrynahee, of Dublin, fell in, as he asseverates, with a black 
buck cat, dancing, in the small hours, a pawsool, and singing, ‘ If 
ever I cease to love,—an apparition so vivid that he was minded 
to fetch his portfolio, make a sketch, and commit the notes to paper 
—we will not be so bold as to vouch or deny. May he not have 
been mistaken ? 

We are, for our own part, like the Third Fellow of the 
‘Three Pigeons’ scene in Goldsmith’s comedy: ‘Oh, blank 
anything that’s low, I cannot bear it’; and it is not without 
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repugnance that we admit a verse of a ditty sung by the same 
medical friend :— 
Dear me, I exclaimed, what a ravenous beast ! 
His life seems to be one perpetual feast. 


The whale swallowed Jonah, but oh! as to that, 
He would swallow the whale, would the lodging-house cat. 


The expletive ‘as to that’ will be admired here; and the vulgar 
quatrain may sound to some like an echo of an old myth. 


If the cat had but gold galore with a bride he might smartly pair, 
But the cat forlorn and poor may be kicked the Pooke knows where, 


So sings the old rustic satirist. 

The cats fleet the time carelessly in Andouillé wood, hanging 
by the claws out of the oaks, and conversing in unreported 
dialogue.' One tedious night they made Perrugaud dance for them, 
Another man, named Fourcault, was befriended by his own cat in 
a hostile crowd. ‘Let Fourcault pass,’ he cried. On the other 
hand, a man who recognised his Chalot in questionable company 
called out to him, ‘Chalot, if you were wise you would come out 
of that.” Chalot obeyed. 

The names of these Breton and Norman cats are occasionally 
noteworthy. ‘Robert’ and ‘Courtaud,’ names for the King of 
the Cats, seem connected with the shortest day—Robin Hood's 
day (December 24), Ruprecht’s (the same), Kurt Steffan (De- 
cember 26). The ‘king of the cats’ would seem to be ‘the 
king of the seasons,’ a Western Pan. Perhaps Duke William’s 
nickname for his son, Robert Curthose, was borrowed from this 
old cycle. 

‘When you reach Palodes, make it known that great Pan is 
dead’ (Plutarch, Why Oracles have Ceased). The Norman Lubins 
are always of a very timid nature (compare the panic terrors) and 
aways flying. Flying they lament, Robert est mort! (Bosquet). 
‘The king of the cats is dead.’ On Christmas Eve, at Dewsbury, 
the ‘ Devil’s Knell’ (the dirge of the year) is rung on Black Tom 
of Sothill. Tell young Nick that old Nick (S. Nicholas’s Day, 
December 6) is dead (Guernsey). 

All these seem to relate to the death of time, and the year. 
Plainer forms are ‘Sunday is dead,’ ‘ Mardi-Gras est mort,’ &c. 
To the same class must belong certain English rhymes :—- 

Ding dong, ding dong, fah’s this it’s dead ? 
It’s puir pussy Bauthrons o’ a sehr hehd. 


1 The mythical Russian cat Jeremiah and his stories (Ralston, Russian Folk-Tales) 
suggests proverbs, ‘Time is a good story-teller’; ‘Time will tell’; Time is the 
Father of Truth, 











THE CAT IN LEGEND AND MYTH. 


Ding dong bell, the cat’s in the well, 
Who put her in, little Tommelin.' 


It might, we think, be satisfactorily shown that this cat’s knell 
is related to the familiar narratives, ‘ Who'll bell the cat?’ and 
Whittington and the bells of London town. 

‘His cat still remains a mystery.’ The cat, says one, was a 
*catte,’ a coal vessel in which Whittington’s money was made. 
Mr. Riley suggested ‘achats, which was the French name for 
trading.’ Mr. Lysons has a larger faith, and thinks the old story 
true. 

This cat of Whittington, ‘Mylord Gat,’ who built London 
Change, suggests to ourselves at present another myth of Time; 
not however time as a devouring wonster, but time as the most 
precious of all earthly possessions. ‘Time,’ says the business man, 
‘is money.’ Whittington’s cat has many analogues—a black cat 
making silver (Brittany) ; a dog barking money (Denmark) ; a gold- 
producing horse or ass, as in the Midas story; a ram or swine with 
fleece or bristles of gold. 

The story must have originally taught the value of time well 
applied ; ‘this, the blest art of turning all to gold.’ Young, who 
has this line, has other instructive conceptions, as ‘ Time cut off 
and cast beneath the skies.’ This must surely have been the 
primary sense of the fall of Hephaistos, and Lox, which lasted a 
whole day, or a week—the measure of time’s passage. 

Whittington’s precious cat is the demon cat Mammone (Mam- 
mon) who dips the Tuscan heroine in his liquid gold. It is the caé 
im boots which makes another hero’s fortune; and this booting— 
the shoeing of the Pica, ‘shoeing the wild mare,’ saddling and 
bridling the Dun Horse—seems a conception of time ordered, 
divided, put in the shackles of revolving weeks and years. The 
boots are thus ‘seven,’ ‘ seven-league,’ ‘ seven-leg,’ or the like, in 
allusion to the swift-travelling days. 

The foregoing explanations would need certain careful qualifi- 
cations, however—were there space for them—guarding against 
exclusive interpretations. Mythology mixes up many things, and 
ingeniously co-ordinates different senses in one myth. Thus 
Cinderella is in some versions called Peau-d’-Asne, Bearskin, and 
Catskin. The modern Arcadians regard Ursa Major as a bearskin 
nailed to the sky, or tell of the princess Bearskin, whose skin was 
so nailed up. Bear and cat also alternate in Norse stories. So 
the Thumbling story is distinctly connected with the Char-Poucet, 
or Wain. These facts, and the absence of real invention from all 


1 Antiquaries have shown that this is centuries old. 
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such matters, suggest that the origin of the animal notion in these 
time myths had something todo with the starry Bear. In Germany 
the Seven Stars are sometimes explained to be transformed Gays. 
One thinks of Peau-d’-Asne’s (or Bearskin’s, or Catskin’s) ‘ dress 
the colour of time.’ 

The dragons of mythology are now time monsters, now water 
worms. The cats of some legends are ghosts, demons, transformed 
witches, and tree goblins. However, our Gorging Cat, the defunct 
King of the Cats, and Whittington’s Cat, seem respectively to be 
devouring Time; Time expired; and precious, money-making, or 
heaven-winning Time. 

The cat’s nine lives, nine tails, nine acres; his [seven-league | 
boots ; his sabbatical reunions, and breaking something at the same 
hour every Sunday: all these point to an old association with the 
week, 

Finally the inquiry might prove curious, or tedious—whether 
in certain proverbs a half-jocular allusion to Time does not lurk 
still. Very noticeable in all these time monsters—cats, dragons, 
satyrs, even goddesses—is their long tail. Sometimes (as perhaps 
in the myth of swift-footed Achilleus) a ‘heel’ takes the place of 
the ‘ tail.’ Suffolk people, when wearily yawning (7.e. when time is 
wearily dragging on), have an odd saying about the cat’s long ‘ tail.’ 
Cronus has his tail, or end, in his mouth. 

The ‘tune the cat died on’ (al. cow); ‘the time that Bertha 
span;’ and Mother Ludlam’s dog ‘that leant against a wall to 
bark,’ suggest themselves here. ‘ Mother Ludlam’s,’ ‘ Mother 
Winter’s’ dog, Tommeling, seems, like Robin Goodfellow, to be a 
time goblin. Now 1. One of Robin’s many names is Wag-at-the- 
Wa’. 2. ‘ Wag-o’-the-Wa’’ is a Carlisle name for a clock. 

Much more might be said, and appropriately, at the heel of 
this article, on some of the above points. We forbear, however, to 
unfold the subject, lest our disquisition too be greeted with roars 
of laughter. 

DAVID FITZGERALD. 











Gabplon. 


BY CECIL POWER. 


CuarTteR XXXIX, 


GWEN’sS DECISION. 


THERE were five days yet to run before the expiration of the fort- 
night which Gwen had promised to give to the consideration of 
Hiram’s proposal, and in the course of those five days Gwen met her 
Yankee admirer again, quite accidentally, on two separate occasions, 
though both times in company with other people. Half insensibly 
to herself, since the sudden collapse of that little bubble fancy about 
Colin Churchill, she had begun to take a somewhat different view 
of poor Hiram’s earnest entreaty. Of course she didn’t in the 
least intend to say yes to him at last, in spite of Cecca’s timely 
disclosures; she wasn’t the sort of girl to go and throw herself 
into the arms of the very first man who happened to ask her, for no 
better reason in the world than merely because she had just met 
with a first serious disappointment; but still, she couldn’t help 
reflecting to herself how deeply the young American was in love 
with her, and contrasting his eager, single-hearted, child-like 
devotion with the English sculptor’s utter insensibility and curious 
indifference. Ah, yes, there could be no denying that much at 
any rate, that Hiram Winthrop was most profoundly and des- 
perately in love with her. Love at first sight, too! How very 
romantic! He had carried away her image for ever with him 
through all these long weary years, ever since the day when he 
first met her, so long ago, by the merest accident, beside the Lake 
of the Thousand Islands. 

A first serious disappointment, did she say? Well, well, that 
was really making a great deal too much, even to herself, of a girl’s 
mere passing maidenly fancy. She had never herself been actually 
in love—not to say exactly in love, you know—with Mr. Colin 
Churchill. Oh no, she had never gone so far as that, of course, 
even in her most unguarded moments of self-abandoned day- 
dreaming. Girls will have their fancies, naturally, and one can’t 
prevent them; you think a particular young man is rather nice, 
and rather handsome, and rather agreeable: and you imagine to 
yourself that if he were to pay you any very marked attentions, 
don’t you know—well there, one can’t help having one’s little 
personal preferences, anyhow, now can one? But as to saying she 
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was ever really in love with Mr. Churchill—why, how can you 
possibly ever be in love with a man who never for a single moment 
takes as much as the slightest notice of you? And yet—how odd! 
—-men and women must certainly be very differently constituted in 
these respects, when one comes to think of it; for that poor little 
Mr. Winthrop had been madly in love with her for years and 
years, almost without her ever even so much as for one moment 
discovering it or suspecting it! 

Oh no, she had never been in the least in love with Mr. Colin 
Churchill. And even if she had been (which she hadn’t, but only 
—well, what you may call rather struck with him, he was such a 
very clever sculptor, and she was always so fond of artists’ society) 
—but still, even if she had been (just to put the case, you know), she 
couldn’t think of going on with it any further now, of course, for 
it wouldn’t be Christian to try and entice that poor little governess 
girl’s lover away from her, even if it hadn’t been the case that she 
bad been once upon a time a common servant. Poor little thing ! 
though it was a pity that Mr. Churchill should ever think of 
throwing himself away on such an utter little nonentity as she was, 
still it would be very hard on her undoubtedly, if, after she had 
taken the trouble to raise herself as much as she could into his 
position in life, she should go and lose her lover after all, that she 
had so long been looking up to. Yes, in its own way it wasa very 
proper arrangement indeed that Mr. Churchill should end at last 
by marrying the poor little dowdy governess. 

And yet he was a very great sculptor, to be sure, and she, 
Gwen, had always had a wonderful fancy for marrying an artist. 

But Mr. Winthrop’s landscapes were really very beautiful too ; 
and, after all, painters are so very much more human in the end 
than those cold, impassive, marble-hearted sculptors. And what 
a lonely life Mr. Winthrop had always led! and how he seemed to 
yearn and hunger and thirst, as he spoke to her, for warm living 
and human sympathy! He had never had a sister, he said, and 
his mother, crushed and wearied by hard farm life and his father’s 
religious sternness, had died while he was still a mere schoolboy. 
And he had never known anybody he could love but Gwen, except 
only, of course, dear Mr. Audouin; and after all, say what you will 
of it, a man, you know, a man is not awoman. Poor fellow, in her 
heart of hearts she was really sorry for him. And what a rage 
papa would be in, too, if only she were to accept bim! 

Papa would certainly be in a most dreadful temper; that was 
really quite undeniable, Gwen hardly knew herself, in fact, what 
ever he would do or say to her. He had a most unreasoning 
objection to artists in the concrete, regarding them, in fact, as 
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scarcely respectable, and he had a still more unreasoning objec- 
tion to all Americans, whom he hated, root and branch, as a set 
of vulgar, obtrusive, upstart nobodies. To be sure, Mr. Winthrop, 
now, was by no means obtrusive: quite the contrary; nor was he 
even vulgar, though he did certainly speak with a very faint 
American accent; and as to his being a nobody, why, if it came 
to that, of course it was papa himself who was really the nobody 
(though he was a Howard-Russell and a colonel in the line), while 
Mr. Winthrop was a very clever and interesting artist. So in fact, 
if—just to put the case again—she ever did decide upon accepting 
him, she wasn’t going to stand any nonsense of that sort from papa, 
you know, and that was just the long and the short of it. 

With a girl of Gwen’s high-spirited temperament it is probable 
that Hiram could hardly have had a better ally in his somewhat 
hopeless suit than this dim hypothetical consciousness on her part 
of the Colonel’s decided objection to Hiram as a possible husband. 

If you want very much to marry a girl like Gwen, suggest to 
her incidentally, as you make your offer, that her parents will of 
course be very much opposed to a marriage between you. If that 
doesn’t decide her to take your view of the matter, nothing on 
earth will, you may depend upon it. 

And so the fortnight sped away, and at the end of it Hiram 
Winthrop came up, as if by accident, one morning early to the 
Villa Panormi. The Earl and the Colonel were having a quiet 
game, with their after-breakfast cigars, in the billiard-room, and 
Hiram and Gwen had the big salon entirely to themselves for 
their final interview. 

As Hiram entered, hardly daring to hope, and pale with re- 
strained passion, Gwen had already made up her mind beforehand 
that she must say no to him: but at the very sight of his earnest 
face and worn eyelids her resolution suddenly faltered. He was 
desperately in love with her—-that was certain; she could hardly 
find it in her heart to dismiss him summarily. She would delay 
and temporize with him just for the moment. Poor fellow, if she 
blurted it out to him too bluntly and hastily, it might almost stun 
him. She would break her refusal to him gently, very gently. 

‘Well, Miss Russell,’ he said to her eagerly, taking her hand 
as he entered with a faint hesitating pressure, ‘ you see I have 
come back for my answer; but before you give it to me, for good 
or for evil, there are one or two matters yet that I want to talk 
over with you very particularly.’ 

Gwen trembled a little as she seated herself on the big centre 
ottoman, and answered nervously, ‘ Well, Mr. Winthrop, then let 
me hear them.’ 
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‘I ought to plead for myself,’ Hiram went on in a feverish 
voice, looking down on the ground and then up in her face alter- 
nately every half-second—‘I ought to plead for myself with all 
my power, and all my soul, and all my energy, Miss Russell ; 
for though to you this is only a matter of saying yes or no to 
one more suitor—and no doubt you have had many—to me it 
is a matter of life and death, for I never in my life for one 
moment imagined that I loved or could love any other woman ; 
and if you refuse me now, I never in my life shall love another. 
If you refuse me, I shall lose heart altogether, and throw up this 
foolish painting business at once and for ever, and go back again 
to drive the plough and cut the corn once more in my own country. 
To that I have made my mind up irrevocably; so I ought to 
plead for myself, seeing how much is at stake, with all my heart 
and soul and energy.’ 

Gwen crumpled up the corners of the oriental antimacassar in 
her tremulous fingers as she answered very softly, ‘I should be 
sorry to think you meant to do anything so unwise and so unjust 
to the world and to yourself on my account, Mr. Winthrop.’ 

‘I ought to plead for myself, and to plead only,’ Hiram went 
on, like one who has got a message to deliver and feels impelled to 
deliver it without heed of interruptions. ‘I ought to say nothing 
that might in any way interfere with any faint chance I may pos- 
sibly possess of winning your favour. I know how little likely I am 
to succeed, and I can’t bear to make my own case seem still weaker 
and feebler to you. But, Miss Russell, before you answer me—and 
I'm not going to let you answer me yet, until you have heard me to 
the end fully—there are one or two things more I feel constrained 
to say to you. I want to make you understand exactly what you 
will have to do and to put up with if by any chance you promise 
to marry me.’ (Gwen blushed slightly at the word, so seriously 
spoken, but could not take her eyes away from his earnest face as 
he still went on rapidly speaking.) ‘ In the first place, I am a very 
poor painter, and I have nothing on earth but my art to live upon.’ 

‘If that were all, Gwen said, unconsciously taking his part, as 
it were, ‘I don’t think that to be an artist’s wife, however poor 
he may be, is a life that any woman on earth need be anything 
but proud of,’ 

‘Thank you,’ Hiram said fervidly, looking up at her once more 
with a sudden gleam of new-born hope upon his pale worn counten- 
ance. ‘Thank you, thank you. I know you are one of those who 
can value art at its true worth, and I was sure before I spoke that 
that at least need be no barrier between us. And asI aman Ameri- 
can, and as proud of my old Puritan New England ancestry as any 
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gentleman in old England could possibly be of his Norman fore- 
fathers or his broad acres, I won't pretend to apologise to you on 
the score of birth, or connections, or social position. That is a 
thing, if you will excuse my saying so, Miss Russell, that no 
American can under any circumstances stoop to do. Your father 
is proud, I know; but every descendant of the New England 
pilgrims is indeed in his own democratic way a great deal prouder,’ 

That was a point of view that, to say the truth, had never struck 
Gwen before as even possible: still, as Hiram said it, so boldly 
and unaffectedly, she felt in her heart that it was really nothing 
more than the truth; and though she couldn’t quite understand it 
or’ sympathise with the feeling, she respected him for it, and ad- 
mired his open manliness in saying it so straightforwardly. 

‘ But while I think nothing of what your own relations would 
doubtless consider the disparity in our positions,’ Hiram went on 
earnestly, ‘I do think a great deal of this—that I have at present 
absolutely no means of my own upon which to marry. If you 
consent, as I begin to hope you will consent, to be my wife, sooner 
or later, we may have to wait a long long time, perhaps even for 
years, before we can marry. I have risked everything upon my 
success as a painter. I have eaten up my capital to keep myself 
alive through my student period. I can find no purchasers now 
for the pictures I am painting. And I don’t know whether the 
public will ever care to buy them at all, because I can’t make up my 
own mind, even, whether I really am or am not a tolerable painter.’ 

‘Upon that point, Mr. Winthrop,’ Gwen said decidedly, ‘ I 
haven’t myself the very slightest doubt or hesitation. I know you 
are a painter, and a very touching one; and I’m sure the world 
must find it out some day, sooner or later.’ 

Quite unconsciously to himself, Hiram was playing his own 
game in the very surest possible manner by seeming to take sides 
for the moment against himself, and so compelling Gwen, out of 
the mere necessities of the conversation, to argue the case for the 
defence with all a woman’s momentary impetuosity. 

‘ But I ought to have thought of all this before I ever spoke to 
you at all,’ he went on earnestly. ‘I ought to have reflected how 
cruel it was of me to ask you for a promise when I couldn't even 
tell whether I might ever be in a position to enable you to perform it. 
It was wrong of me, very wrong; and I felt angry with myself for 
having been led into doing it, the minute after I left you. But 
I was betrayed into my confession by the accidents of the moment. 
You must forgive me, because I had loved you so long—and so 
silently. I wouldn’t have spoken to you even then if I hadn’t 
imagined—it was ever so wrong ‘and foolish of me, but still I 
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imagined—that you seemed just then to bea little more interested 
than before in my work and my future. Oh, Miss Russell, I have 
loved you desperately ; and I ventured, therefore, in a moment of 
haste to tell you that I loved you. But if you say yes to me 
to-day, it may be years and years, perhaps, before we can marry. 
I can’t say when or how I may ever begin to earn my livelihood at 
all by painting pictures.’ 

‘If I really loved a man, Mr. Winthrop,’ Gwen answered in 
a lower voice, ‘I shouldn’t be afraid to wait for him as long as 
ever circumstances compelled it—if I really loved him. And 
apart altogether from that question, which you say I am not at 
present to answer, I can’t believe that the world will be much 
longer yet in discovering that you have genius—yes, I will say 
genius. Mr. Churchill himself declares he is quite certain you 
have real genius.’ 

Hiram smiled and shook his head incredulously. ‘Still,’ he 
said, ‘ it is at least some comfort to me to know that, putting the 
matter in its most abstract form, you have no absolute objection to 
along engagement. Jf you loved a man, you would be ready to 
wait for him. I knew you would, indeed, like every brave and true 
woman. I didn’t doubt that you could be steadfast enough to wait ; 
I only doubted whether it would be just of any man to beg you to 
wait under such more than doubtful circumstances. But, remember, 
Miss Russell, I have this excuse to plead in my own case, that it 
wasn’t the passing fancy of a moment, but a love that has grown 
with me into my very being. There is only one more consider- 
ation now before I go on to ask you that final answer to my 
question, and it is this. You must reflect whether you would 
be willing to brave the anger of your father. I can’t disguise from 
myself the fact that Colonel Howard-Russell would be very ill 
satisfied at the idea of your waiting to marry a penniless unknown 
American painter.’ 

Gwen looked at him proudly, almost defiantly, as she answered 
in a clear bold tone, ‘If I loved a man really, Mr. Winthrop, 
I would marry him and wait for him as long as J chose, even if my 
father cast me off for it for ever the very next minute. If ever 
I marry I shall marry because I have consulted my own heart, and 
not because I have consulted my father.’ 

‘I knew that too,’ Hiram answered, with just a touch of triumph 
in his trembling voice. ‘I only spoke to you about it because 
I thought it right to clear the ground entirely for my final 
question. Then, Gwen, Gwen, Gwen—lI will call you Gwen for 
this once in my life, if I never call you Gwen again as long as 
I live here; I have thought of you as Gwen for all these years, 
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and I will think of you so still, whatever comes, till my dying 
minute—oh, Gwen, Gwen, Gwen, I ask you finally—and all my 
life hangs upon the question—can you love me, will you love 
me, do you love me ?’ 

Gwen let him fold her passionately in his arms as she murmured 
twice, almost inaudibly, ‘I love you! I love you!’ 

Yes, yes, she couldn’t any longer herself withstand the con- 
viction. She loved him. She loved him. 

As for Hiram, the blood thrilled through his veins as though his 
heart would burst for very fulness. The dream of his existence 
had come true at last, and he cared for nothing else on earth now 
he had once heard Gwen say with her own dear lips that she loved 
him, she loved him. 


Cuarter XL. 


AFTER THE STORM. 


WueEn Gwen told the Colonel the very same evening that she 
had actually gone and got herself engaged to that shock-headed 
Yankee painter fellow, the Colonel’s wrath and grief and indignation 
were really something wonderful to observe and excellent to philo- 
sophize upon. The Colonel raved, and} stamped, and fretted ; the 


Colonel fumed in impotent rage, and talked grimly about his 
intentions and his paternal authority (just as if he had any); the 
Colonel even swore strange Hindustani oaths at Gwen’s devoted 
head, and supplemented them by all the choicest and most dignified 
military expletives to be found in the vocabulary of his native 
language. But Gwen remained perfectly unmoved by all the 
Colonel’s threats and imprecations; she flatly remarked that his 
testamentary dispositions were a subject in no way interesting or 
amusing to her, and stuck firm to her central contention, that it 
was she who was going to marry Hiram, and not her father, and 
that therefore she was the only person whose tastes and inclinations 
in the matter ought to be taken into any serious consideration. 
And though the colonel persisted in declaring that he for his 
part would never allow that Gwen was in any proper sense engaged 
to Hiram, Gwen herself stood to it stoutly that she was so 
engaged ; and, after all, her opinion on the subject was really by 
far the most important and conclusive of any. 

In fact, the more the Colonel declaimed against Hiram, the 
more profoundly convinced did Gwen become in her own heart 
that she thoroughly loved and admired him. And the final con- 
sequence of the Colonel’s violent opposition was merely this, that 
at the end of three weeks or so Gwen was as madly in love with 
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her American painter fellow as any woman on this earth had ever 
yet been with a favoured lover. 

As for poor Hiram, he was absolutely in the seventh heavens for 
the time being, and, though a little later on he began to reproach 
himself bitterly at times for having tied down Gwen so prematurely 
to his own exceedingly doubtful fortunes, he could think as yet of 
nothing on earth but his delight at having actually won the love 
of the lady of his one long impassioned daydream. 

On the day after Gwen had accepted Hiram’s timid offer, Colin 
Churchill met Miss Howard-Russell accidentally in the Corso. 

‘Oh, Miss Russell,’ he said, ‘ will you come on Sunday next to 
see my model, Cecca, married to her old Calabrian lover? She’s 
very anxious you should come and assist, and she begged me most 
particularly to invite you. She says you're a friend of hers, and 
that the other day you did her and her lover a good service.’ 

‘Tell her I'll be there, Mr. Churchill,’ Gwen answered, smiling 
curiously, ‘and tell her too that I have acted upon her advice, and 
she will understand you. Where’s the wedding to be, and when 
must I be there?’ 

*At ten o’clock, close by our house, at Santa Maria of the 
Beautiful Ladies. She was to have been married a fortnight ago 
quite suddenly ; but she changed her mind in a hurry at the last 
moment, because she hadn’t got all her things ready. It'll be a 
dreadful loss to me, of course ; for when once a model marries, you 
can never get her to sit again half as well as she used to do: but 
Cecca had a lover, it seems, who had followed her devotedly to Rome 
all the way from Monteleone ; and she played fast-and-loose with 
him at first and rode the high horse, on the strength of her being 
so much admired and earning so much money as a model; and now 
she’s seized with a sudden remorse, it appears, and wants to make 
it all up with him again and get married immediately.’ 

Gwen smiled a silent smile of quiet comprehension. ‘I see,’ 
she said. ‘One can easily understand it. I shall be there, Mr. 
Churchill; you may depend upon me. And your cousin the— 
Miss Wroe, I mean—will she be there also?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ Colin answered lightly, ‘ Minna’s coming too. She 
and Cecca have most mysteriously struck up quite a singular and 
sudden friendship.’ 

‘I shall be glad to meet her again,’ Gwen said simply. Some- 
how, when once one has settled firmly one’s own affections, one feels 
a new-born and most benevolent desire to expedite to the best of 
one’s abilities everybody else’s little pending matrimonial arrange- 
ments. 


So on Sunday Cecca was duly married, and the Colonel and 
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the Earl were induced by Gwen to be present at the ceremony ; 
though the Colonel had his scruples upon the point, for, like most 
old Anglo-Indians of his generation, he was profoundly evangelical 
in his religious views, and regarded a Roman Catholic church as a 
place only to be visited under protest, by way of a show, with 
every decent expression of distaste and irreverence. Still, he knew 
his duty as a father; and when Gwen “declared that if he didn’t 
accompany her she would take Cousin Dick alone, and go without 
him, the Colonel reflected wisely that she would probably meet 
that shock-headed Yankee painter fellow after the ceremony, and 
have another chance of talking over this absurd engagement she 
‘imagined she’d contracted with him. So he went himself to 
mount guard over her, and to give that Yankee fellow a piece 
of his mind if occasion offered. 

And when the wedding was over, the whole party of guests, in- 
cluding Hiram and Audouin, adjourned for breakfast to the big room 
at Colin Churchill’s studio, which had been laid out and decorated by 
Cecca and Minna and the people at the trattoria the evening before 
for that very purpose. And the Italian peasant folk sat by them- 
selves at one end of the long wooden table, and the English excel- 
lencies also by themselves at the other. And Colin proposed the 
bride’s health in his very best Tuscan; and Giuseppe made answer 
with native Italian eloquence in the nearest approach he could attain 
to the same exalted northerly dialect. And everybody said it was 
a great success, and even Cecca herself felt immensely proud and 
very happy. But I’m afraid my insular English readers will still 
harbour an unworthy prejudice against poor simple easy-going 
Calabrian Cecca, for no better reason than just because she tried, 
in a moment of ordinary Italian jealousy, to poison Minna Wroe 
in a cup of coffee. Such are the effects of truculent Anglo-Saxon 
narrowness and exclusiveness. 

When Gwen and Minna went into Cecca’s dressing-room to 
take off their bonnets (for Colin insisted that they should make 
a day of it), Gwen was suddenly moved by that benevolent instinct 
aforesaid to make a confidante of the pretty little governess—who, 
by the way, had got a new and more fashionable bonnet from a 
Roman Parisian milliner expressly for the happy occasion. Poor 
little thing! after all, it was very natural she should be dreadfully 
in love with her handsome clever sculptor cousin. ‘I myself very 
nearly fell in love with him once, indeed,’ Gwen murmured to 
herself philosophically, with the calm inner confidence of a newly 
found affection. So she said to Minna with a meaning look, aftera 
few arch little remarks about Colin’s success as a rising sculptor, ‘I 
haye something to tell you, Miss Wroe, that I think will please 
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you. I tell it to you because I know the subject is one you're 
much interested in; but, if you please, you must treat it as a 
secret—a very great secret. I’m—well, to tell you truth, Miss 
Wroe, I’m engaged to be married.’ 

Minna’s face turned pale as death, and she gasped faintly, but 
she answered nothing. 

Gwen saw the cause of her anxiety at once, and hastened 
eagerly to reassure her. ‘ And if you'll promise not to say a word 
about it to anybody on earth, I'll tell you who it is—it’s your 
cousin’s American friend, Mr. Hiram Winthrop.’ 

Minna looked at her for a second in a transport of joy, and then 
burst suddenly into a flood of tears. 

Gwen didn’t for a moment pretend to misunderstand her. She 
knew what the tears meant, and she sympathised with them too 
deeply not to show her understanding frankly and openly. After 
all, the little governess was really at heart just a woman even as 
she herself was. ‘There, there, dear,’ she said, laying Minna’s 
head upon her shoulder tenderly ; ‘cry on, ery on; cry as much as 
ever you want to; it'll do you good and relieve you. I know all 
about it, and I was sure you mistook me for a moment, and had 
got a wrong notion into your head, somehow; and that was why 
I took the liberty of telling you my little secret. It’s all right, 
dear ; don’t be in the least afraid about it. Here, Cecca, quick ; 
a glass of water |’ 

Cecca brought the water hastily, and then, looking up with a 
wondering look into the tall Englishwoman’s clear-cut face, she 
asked sternly, ‘ What is this you have been saying to the dear 
little signorina ?’ 

Gwen laid Minna down in a chair, after loosening her bonnet 
and bathing her forehead with water; and then, taking Cecca 
aside, she whispered to her softly, ‘ It’s all right. Don’t be afraid 
that I had forgotten or repented. I was telling her something 
that has pleased and delighted her. I am—I am going to be 
married, too, Cecca; but not to the Master, to somebody else 
—to another artist, who has loved me for years, signora Cecca ; 
only mind, it’s a secret, and you mustn’t say a word for worlds 
to anybody about it.’ 

Cecca smiled, and nodded knowingly. ‘I see,’ she said with a 
perfect shower of gestures. ‘I see. It is well, indeed. To the 
American! Felicitations, signorina.’ 

‘ Hush, hush !’ Gwen cried, putting her hand upon the beautiful 
model’s mouth hastily. ‘Not a word about it, I beg of you! 
Well now, dear, how are you feeling after the water? Are you 
better ? are you better?’ 
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‘Thank you, Miss Russell; it was only a minute’s faintness. I 
thought It’sall right now. I’m better, Miss Russell, I’m better.’ 

Gwen looked at her tenderly as if she had beenasister. ‘ Your 
name’s Minna, dear, I think,’ she said ; ‘ isn’t it?’ 

Minna nodded acquiescence. 

‘ And mine, I dare say you know, is Gwen. In future let us 
always call one another Gwen and Minna.’ 

She held out her arms caressingly, and Minna, forgetful at once 
of all her old wrath and jealousy of the grand young lady, nestled 
into them with a childlike look of unspeakable gratitude. ‘It’s 
very kind of you,’ she cried, kissing Gwen’s full red lips two or 
‘three times over, ‘so very, very kind of you. You can’t tell how 
much you’ve relieved me, Miss Russell. You know—lI’m so very 
fond—so very fond—so very fond of dear Colin.’ 

Gwen kissed her in return sympathetically. ‘I know you are, 
dear,’ she answered warmly. ‘And you needn’t be afraid; I'm 
sure he loves you, he can’t help loving you. You dear little thing, 
he must he a stone indeed if he doesn’t love you. Cecca says he does, 
and Cecca’s really a wonderful woman at finding out all these 
things immediately by a kind of instinct. But if ever you dare 
to call me Miss Russell again from this very minute forward, 
why, really, Minna, I solemnly declare I shall be awfully angry 
with you.’ 

Minna smiled and promised cheerfully. In truth, at that 
moment her heart was full to overflowing. Her rivals—both of 
her real or imaginary rivals—were at last safely disposed of, and if 
only now she could be perfectly sure that Colin loved her! Gwen 
said so, and Cecca said so, but Colin didn’t. If only Colin would 
once say to her in so many words, ‘Minna, I love you. Will you 
marry me?’ Oh, how happy she would be, if only he would say so! 


Cuapter XLI. 


AUDOUIN’S MISTAKE, 


LotnroP AvpovuiN walked round a little tremblingly to the 
Villa Panormi. He wasn’t generally a shy or nervous man, but 
on this particular afternoon he felt an unwonted agitation in his 
breast, for he was bound to the Villa on a very special errand ; and 
he was glad when he saw Gwen Howard-Russell walking about 
alone in the alleys of the garden, for it saved him the necessity of 
having to make a formal call upon her in the big salon. Gwen 
saw him coming, and moved towards the heavy iron gate to meet 
him. She gave him her hand with one of her sunniest smiles, and 
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Audouin took it, as he always did, with antique Massachusetts 
ceremoniousness. Then he turned with her, almost by accident as 
it were, down the path bordered by the orange-trees, and began to 
talk, as he loved so well to talk, about the trees, and the flowers, and 
the green-grey lizards, that sat sunning themselves lazily upon the 
red Roman tiles which formed the stiff and formal garden edging. 

‘Though these are not my own flowers, you know, Miss 
Russell,’ he said at last, looking at her a little curiously. ‘These 
are not my own flowers; and indeed everything here in Rome, 
even nature itself, always seems to me so overlaid by the all-per- 
vading influence of art that I fail to feel at home with the very 
lilies and violets in this artificial atmosphere. In America, you 
know, my surroundings are so absolutely those of unmixed nature : 
I lead the life of a perfect hermit in an unsophisticated and un- 
desecrated wilderness.’ 

‘ Mr. Winthrop has told me a great deal about Lakeside,’ Gwen 
answered lightly, and Audouin took it as a good omen that she 
should have remembered the very name of his woodland cottage. 
‘You live quite among the primeval forest, don’t you, by a big 
shallow bend in Lake Ontario ?’ 

‘Yes, quite among the primaval forest indeed ; from my study 
window I look out upon nothing but the green pines, and the rocky 
ravine, and the great blue sheet of Ontario for an infinite back- 
ground. Not a house or a sign of life to be seen anywhere, except 
the flying-squirrels darting about among the branches of the 
hickories.’ 

‘ But don’t you get very tired and lonely there, with nobody but 
yourself and your servants? Don’t you feel dreadfully the want 
of congenial cultivated society ?’ 

Audouin sighed pensively to hide the beating of his heart at 
that simple question. Surely, surely, the beautiful queenly Eng- 
lishwoman was leading up to his hand! Surely she must know 
what was the natural interpretation for him to put upon her last 
inquiry! It is gross presumptuousness on the part of any man to 
ask a woman for the priceless gift of her whole future unless you 
have good reason to think that you are not wholly without hope 
of a favourable answer; but Gwen Howard-Russell must certainly 
mean to encourage him in the bold plunge he was on the verge of 
taking. It is hard for a chivalrous man to ask a woman that 
supreme question at any time: harder still when, like Lothrop 
Audouin, he has left it till time has begun to sprinkle his locks 
with silver. But Gwen was evidently not wholly averse to his pro- 
position : he would break the ice between them and venture at last 
upon a declaration. 
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‘ Well,’ he answered slowly, looking at Gwen half askance in 
a timid fashion very unlike his usual easy airy gallantry, ‘I usen’t 
to think it so, Miss Howard; I usen’t to think it so. I had my 
books and my good companions—Plato, and Montaigne, and Bur- 
ton, and Rabelais. I loved the woods and the flowers and the 
living creatures, and all my life long, you know, I have been a fool 
to nature, a fool to nature. Perhaps there was a little spice of 
misanthropy, too, in my desire to fly from a base, degrading, 
materialized civilization. I didn’t feel lonely in those days ;—no, 
in those days, in those days, Miss Russell, I didn’t feel lonely.’ 

He spoke hesitatingly, with long pauses between each little 
* sentence, and his lips quivered as he spoke with girlish tremu- 
lousness and suppressed emotion. He who was usually so fluent 
and so ready with his rounded periods—he hardly managed now 
to frame his tongue to the few short words he wished to say to her. 
Profoundly and tenderly respectful by nature to all women, he 
felt so deeply awed by Gwen’s presence, and by the magnitude of 
the favour he wished to ask of her, that he trembled like a child 
as he tried to speak out boldly his heart's desire. It was not 
nervousness, it was not timidity, it was not diffidence; it was the 
overpowering emotion of a mature man, pent up till now, and 
breaking over him at last in a perfect inundation through the 
late-opened floodgates of his repressed passion. For a moment he 
leaned his hand against the projecting rockery of the grotto for 
support; then he spoke once more, in a hushed voice, so that even 
Gwen vaguely suspected the real nature of his coming declaration. 

‘In those days,’ he repeated once more, with knees failing 
under him for trembling—‘ in those days I didn’t feel lonely ; but 
since my last visit to Rome I have felt Lakeside much more 
solitary than before. I have tired of my old crony Nature, and 
have begun to feel a new-born desire for closer human companion- 
ship. I have begun to wish for the presence of some kind and 
beautiful friend to share its pleasures with me. I needn’t tell you, 
Miss Russell, why I date the uprising of that feeling from the time 
of my last visit to Italy. It was then that I first learned really to 
know and to admire you. It is a great thing to ask, I know, a 
woman’s heart—a true noble woman’s whole heart and affection ; 
but I dare to beg for it—I dare to beg for it. Oh, Miss Russell— 
oh, Gwen, Gwen, will you have pity upon me? will you give it 
me? will you give it me?’ 

As he spoke, the tall strong-knit man, clutching the rock-work 
passionately for support, he looked so pale and faint and agitated 
that Gwen thought he would have fallen there and then if she 
gave him the only possible answer too rudely and suddenly. So 
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she took his arm gently in hers, asa daughter might take a father’s, 
and led him to the seat at the far end of the orange alley by the 
artificial fountain. Audouin followed her with a beating heart, 
and threw himself down half fainting on the slab of marble. 

‘Mr. Audouin,’ Gwen began gently, for she pitied his evident 
overpowering emotion from the bottom of her heart, ‘I can’t tell 
you how sorry I am to have to say so, but it cannot possibly be; 
it can never be, never, so it’s no use my trying to talk about 
it.’ 

A knife struck through Audouin’s bosom at those simple words, 
and he grew still paler white than ever, but he merely bowed his 
head respectfully, and, crushing down his love with iron resolution, 
murmured slowly, ‘ Then forgive me, forgive me.’ His unwritten 
creed would not have permitted him in such circumstances to 
press his broken suit one moment longer. 

‘Mr. Audouin,’ Gwen went on, ‘I’m afraid I have uninten- 
tionally misled you. No, I don’t want you to go yet,’ she added 
with one of her imperious gestures, for he seemed as if he would 
rise and leave her; ‘I don’t want you to go until I have explained 
it all to you. I like you very much, I have always liked you; 
I respect you, too, aud I’ve been pleased and proud of the privilege 
of your acquaintance. Perhaps in doing so much, in seeking to 
talk with you and enjoy your society, I may have seemed to have 
encouraged you in feelings which it never struck me you were at 
all likely to harbour. I—TI liked you so sincerely that I never even 
dreamt you might fancy I could love you.’ 

‘And why, Miss Russell?’ Audouin pleaded earnestly. ‘If 
you dismiss me so hopelessly, let me know at least the reason of 
my dismissal. It was very presumptuous of me, I know, to dare to 
hope for so much happiness; but why did you think me quite out- 
side the sphere of your possible suitors ?’ 

‘Why, Mr. Audouin,’ Gwen said in a low tone, ‘I have always 
looked upon you rather as one might look upon a father than as 
one might look upon a young man of one’s own generation. I never 
even thought of you before to-day except as somebody so much 
older and wiser and altogether different from myself, that it didn’t 
occur to me for a single moment you yourself wouldn’t feel so 
also.’ 

Audouin’s despairing face brightened a little as he said, ‘If 
that is all, Miss Russell, mayn’t I venture to look upon your 
answer as not quite final ? mayn’t I hope to leave the"question open 
yet a little, so that you may see what time may do for me, now you 
know my inmost feeling? Don’t crush me hopelessly at once; let 
me linger a little before you utterly reject me. If you only knew 
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how deeply you have entwined yourself into my very being, you 
wouldn’t cast me off so lightly and so easily.’ 

Gwen looked at him with a face full of unfeigned pity. ‘ Mr. 
Audouin,’ she answered, ‘I know how truly you are speaking. 
I should read your nature badly if I didn’t see it in your very eyes. 
But I cannot hold you out any hope in any way. I like you im- 
mensely ; I feel profoundly sorry to have to speak so plainly to you. 
I know how great an honour you confer upon me by your offer ; but 
I can’t accept it—it’s quite impossible that I can ever accept it. 
I like you, and respect you more than I ever liked or respected any 
other person, except one ; but there is one person I like and respect 
even more, so you see at once why it’s quite impossible that 
I should listen to you about this any longer.’ 

‘I understand,’ Audouin answered slowly. ‘I understand. I 
see it all now. Colin Churchill has been beforehand with me. 
While I hesitated, he has acted.’ 

Gwen’s lips broke for a moment into a quiet smile, and she 
murmured softly, ‘No, not Colin Churchill, Mr. Audouin, not 
Colin Churchill, but Hiram Winthrop. I think, as I have said so 
much, I ought to tell you it is Hiram Winthrop.’ 

Audouin’s brain reeled round madly in grief and indignation at 
that astonishing revelation. Hiram Winthrop! His own familiar 
friend ; his dearest ward and pupil! Was it he, then, who had stolen 
this prize of life, unseen, unsuspected, beneath his very eyesight ? 
If Gwen had never fancied that Audouin could fall in love with 
her, neither could Audouin ever have suspected it of Hiram 
Winthrop. If Gwen had looked upon Audouin as a confirmed old 
bachelor of the elder generation, Audouin had looked upon Hiram 
as a mere boy, too young yet to meddle with such serious fancies. 
And now the boy had stolen Gwen from him unawares, and for 
half a second, all loyal as he was, Audouin felt sick and angry 
in soul at what he figured to himself as Hiram’s cruel and 
ungrateful duplicity. 

*‘ Hiram Winthrop!’ he muttered angrily. ‘ Hiram Winthrop! 
How unworthy of him! how unkind of him! how unjust of him to 
come between me and the one object he ever knew me set my 
heart upon!’ 

‘But, Mr. Audouin,’ Gwen cried in warmer tones, ‘Hiram no 
more dreamt of this than I did; he took it for granted all along 
that you knew he loved me, but he never spoke of it because you 
know he is always reserved about everything that concerns his own 
personal feelings.’ 

The marble seat reeled and the ground shook beneath Audouin’s 
feet as he sat there, his brow between his hands, and his elbows 
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upon his knees, trying to realize the true bearings of what Gwen was 
saying to him. Yes, he saw it all plainly now; it dawned upon 
him slowly: in his foolish, selfish, blind preoccupation, he had been 
thinking only of his own love, and wholly overlooking Gwen’s and 
Hiram’s. ‘ What a short-sighted fool I have been, Miss Russell!’ 
he cried, broken-spirited. ‘ Yes, yes; Hiram is not to blame. I only 
am to blame for my own folly. If Hiram loves you, and you love 
Hiram, I have only one duty left before me: to leave you this 
moment, and to do whatever in me lies to make you and Hiram 
as happy as I can. No two people on this earth have ever been 
dearer to me. I must try to change my attitude to you both, and 
learn that I am old enough to help even now to make you happy.’ 

In his perfect loyalty, Audouin almost forgot at once his 
passing twinge of distrust for Hiram, and thought only of his own 
blindness. He rose slowly from the marble seat, and Gwen noticed 
that as he rose he seemed to have aged visibly in those few 
minutes. The suddenness and utterness of the disappointment 
had unmistakably crushed him. He staggered a little as he rose ; 
then in a faltering voice he said, ‘ Good-bye, good-bye, Miss Russell.’ 
Gwen turned away her face, and answered regretfully, ‘ Good-bye, 
Mr. Audouin.’ 

He raised his hat, with a touch of old-fashioned courtesy in his 
formal bow, and walked away quickly, out of the garden, and back 
towards the hotel where he had been then stopping. For some 
time his disappointment sat upon him so heavily that he could 
only brood over it in a vague, half-unconscious fashion; but at 
last, as he passed the corner by the big piazza, a thought seemed 
to flash suddenly across his dazzled brain, and he turned round at 
once, in feverish haste, pacing back moodily towards the Villa 
Panormi. ‘ How selfish of me!’ he said to himself in angry self- 
expostulation—‘ how selfish and cruel of me to have forgotten it! 
How small and narrow and petty we men are, after all! In my 
dejection at my own disappointment, I have quite overlooked poor 
Hiram. Love may be all that the poets say about it—I don’t 
know, I can’t say—how should I, a lonely wild man of the woods, 
who know not the ways of women? But one thing I do know: it’s 
a terribly absorbing and self-centring passion. A man thinks only 
of him and her, and forgets all the rest of the world entirely, as 
though he were a solitary savage wooing in the gloom his solitary 
squaw. And yet they write about it as though it were the very 
head and front of all the beatitudes! ’ 

He walked, or almost ran, to the Villa Panormi, and looked 
anxiously for Gwen in the alleys of the garden. She wasn’t there : 
she had gone in evidently. He must go to the door and boldly ask 
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for her. Was the signorina at home, he enquired of the servant. 
Yes, the signorina had just come in: what name, signor? Audouin 
handed the man his card, and waited with a burning heart in the 
long open salon. 

In a minute Gwen sent down word by her English maid: she 
was very sorry; would Mr. Audouin kindly excuse her ?—she was 
suffering from headache. 

‘Tell Miss Russell,’ Audouin answered, so earnestly that the 
girl guessed at once something of his business, ‘ that I must see 
her without delay. The matter is important, immediate, urgent, 
and of more interest to her than even to me.’ 

He waited again for fully ten minutes. Then (Gwen sailed 
into the room, queen-like as ever, and advanced towards him 
smiling; but he saw she had been crying, and had bathed her eyes 
to hide it, and he felt flattered in his heart even then at that 
womanly tribute of sympathy to his bitter disappointment. ‘ Miss 
Russell,’ he said, with all the sincerity of his inner nature speaking 
vividly in his very voice,‘ I am more sorry than I can say that ’m 
compelled to come back so soon and speak with you again after 
what has just happened. We may still be always firm friends, 
I’m sure; I shall try to feel towards you always as an elder 
brother: but I know you would have liked a day or two to pass 
before we met again on what is to me at least a new footing. Still, 
I felt compelled to come back and tell you something which it is 
of great importance that you should know at once. Miss Russell, 
you mustn’t on any account breathe a word of all this in any way 
to Hiram. Don’t think I’m speaking without good reason. As 
you value your own happiness, don’t breathe a word of it to 
Hiram.’ 

Gwen saw from his exceeding earnestness that he had some 
definite ground for this odd warning, and it piqued her curiosity to 
know what that ground could possibly be. ‘Why, Mr. Audouin ?’ 
she asked simply. 

‘ Because it would cause you great distress, I believe,’ Audouin 
answered evasively. ‘ Because it would probably prevent his ever 
marrying you. Oh, Miss Russell, do please promise me that you'll 
say nothing at all to him about it.’ 

‘But I can’t promise, Mr. Audouin,’ Gwen answered slowly. 
‘I can’t promise. I feel I ought to tell him. I think a woman 
ought to tell her future husband everything.’ 

‘Miss Russell,’ Audouin went on, still more solemnly than 
before, ‘I beg of you, I implore you, I beseech you, for the sake of 
your own future and Hiram’s, don’t say a word to him of this.’ 
‘But why, why, Mr. Audouin? You give me no reason, no 
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explanation. If you won’t explain to me, you'll only frighten me 
the more into telling Hiram, because your manner seems so 
excited and so mysterious. I can’t promise or refuse to promise 
until I understand what you mean by it.’ 

‘I had rather not explain to you,’ Audouin went on hesitatingly. 
‘I should prefer not to have told you. Indeed, unless you compel 
me, I will never tell you. But from my own knowledge of Hiram’s 
character I feel sure that if you let him know about this he will 
never, never marry you. He is so unselfish, so good, so delicately 
self-sacrificing, that if he hears of this he will think he mustn’t 
claim you. I have known him, Miss Russell, longer than you have ; 
I can count better on what he would do under any given circum- 
stances. Most men are selfish and blind in love; I was so just 
now; I have been all along, when in my personal eagerness to win 
your esteem I never noticed what was indeed as clear as daylight, 
that Hiram must have been in love with you too. But Hiram is 
not selfish and blind, even in love; of that I’m certain. He would 
never marry you if he thought that by so doing he was putting 
himself in rivalry with me.’ 

‘And why not?’ Gwen asked, with her large eyes looking 
through and through Audouin’s to their very centre. ‘Why not 
with you in particular ?’ 

‘ Because,’ Audouin answered, faltering, and trying to withdraw 
his gaze from hers, but unsuccessfully, for she seemed to mesmerize 
him with her keen glance—‘ because, Miss Russell, if you force me 
to tell you, I have been of some little service at various times to 
Hiram, and have placed him under some slight obligations, whose 
importance his generous nature vastly overestimates. Iam quite 
sure, from what I know of him, that if he thought I had ever 
dreamt of the possibility of asking you to put up with my poor 
little individuality, he would never feel himself at liberty to marry 
you; he would think he was being unfriendly and (as he would say) 
ungrateful. I dare say you will fancy to yourself that Iam making 
him out but a cold lover. I am not, Miss Russell; I am giving 
him the highest praise in my power. I feel confident that, though 
he loved you as the apple of his eye, he wouldn’t sacrifice what he 
thought honour and duty even for your sake.’ 

Gwen looked at him steadily, and answered in a trembling voice, 
‘I will say nothing to him about it, Mr. Audouin, nothing at all 
until after we are married. Then, you know, then 1 must tell 
him,’ 

‘Thank you,’ Audouin said gently. ‘That will do sufficiently. 
Thank you, thank you. If it hadn’t been a matter of such urgency 
I wouldn’t have troubled you with it now. But as I went along 
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the road homeward, heavy at heart, as you may imagine, it struck 
me like a flash of lightning that'you might speak to Hiram about 
it this very day, and that Hiram, if he heard it, might withdraw 
his pretensions, so to speak, and feel compelled to retire in my 
favour. And as he loves you, and as you love him, [ should never 
have forgiven myself if that had happened—had even momentarily 
happened. You will have difficulties and perplexities enough in 
any case without my adding my mite to them, I feel certain. And 
I was so appalled at my own wicked selfishness in having overlooked 
all this, that I felt constrained to come back, even at the risk of 
offending you, and set the matter at rest this very afternoon. 
I won’t detain you a moment longer now. (Good-bye, Miss 
Russell, good-bye, and thank you.’ 

Gwen looked at him again as he stood there, with his face so 
evidently pained with the lasting pain of his great disappointment, 
utterly oblivious of self even at that supreme hour in his thought 
for his friend, yet reproaching himself so unfeignedly for his sup- 
posed selfishness, and she thought as she looked how truly noble 
he was at heart after all. The outer shell of affectation and 
mannerism was all gone now, and the true inner core of the man 
lay open before her in all its beautiful trustful simplicity. At 
that moment Gwen Howard-Russell felt as if she really loved 
Lothrop Audouin—loved him as a daughter might love a pure, 
generous, tender father. She looked at him steadily for a minute 
as he stood there with his hand outstretched for hers, and then, 
giving way to her natural womanly impulse for one second, she 
cried, ‘Oh, Mr. Audouin, I musn’t love you, I mustn’t love you; 
but I can’t tell you how deeply I respect and admire you!’ And 
as she spoke, to Audouin’s intense surprise and joy—yes, joy—she 
laid both her hands tenderly upon his shoulders, drew him down 
to her unresisting, and kissed him once upon the face as she had 
long ago kissed her lost and all but forgotten mother. Then, with 
crimson cheeks, and eyes flooded with tears, she rushed away, 
astonished and half angry with herself for the audacious impulse, 
yet proudly beautiful as ever, leaving Audouin alone and trembling 
in the empty salon. 

Audouin was too pure at heart himself not to accept the kiss 
exactly as it was intended. He drew himself up once more, 
ashamed of the fluttering in his unworthy bosom, which he could 
not help but feel; and saying in his own soul gently, ‘ Poor little 
guileless heart! she takes me for better than I am, and treats 
me accordingly,’ he sallied forth once more into the narrow gloomy 
streets of Rome, and walked away hurriedly, he cared not 
whither. 
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Cuarter XLII. 


A DISTINGUISHED CRITIC. 





Iv was a very warm morning in the Via Colonna, for many 
weeks had past, and May was coming on: it was a warm morning, 
and Hiram was plodding away drearily by himself at his heroic 
picture of the Capture of Babylon, with a stalwart young Roman 
from the Campagna sitting for his model of the Persian leader, 
when the door unexpectedly opened, and a quiet-looking old 
gentleman entered suddenly, alone and unannounced. This was 
one of Hiram’s days of deepest despondency, and he was heartily 
sorry for the untimely interruption. ‘Mr. Churchill sent me to 
look at your pictures,’ the stranger said in explanation, in a very . 
soft, pleasant voice. ‘He told me I might possibly see some 
things here that were really worth the looking at.’ 

Poor Hiram sighed somewhat wearily. ‘Churchill has too 
good an opinion altogether of my little attempts,’ he said in all 
sincerity. ‘I’m afraid you'll find very little here that’s worthy 
your attention. May I venture to ask your name?’ 

‘Never mind my name, sir,’ the old gentleman said with a 
blandness that contrasted oddly with the rough wording of his 
brusque sentences. ‘Never you mind my name, I say,—what’s 
that to you, pray? My name’s not at all in question. I’ve come 
to see your pictures.’ 

‘Are you a dealer, perhaps?’ Hiram suggested, with another 
sigh at his own excessive frankness in depreciating what was after 
all his bread and butter—and a great deal more to him. ‘ You 
want to buy, possibly ?’ 

‘No, I don’t.want to buy,’ the old gentleman answered flatly, 
with a certain mild and kindly fierceness. ‘I don’t want to buy, 
certainly. I’m not a dealer: I’m an art-critic.’ 

‘ Oh, indeed,’ Hiram said politely. The qualification is not one 
usually calculated to endear a visitor to a struggling young artist. 

‘And you, I should say by your accent, are an American. 
That’s bad, to begin with. What on earth induced you to leave 
that cursed country of yours? Oh, generation of vipers—don’t mis- 
interpret that much-mistaken word generation ; it means merely son 
or offspring—who has warned you to flee from the wrath that is?’ 

Hiram smiled in spite of himself. ‘ Myself, he said; ‘my own 
inner prompting only.’ 

‘Ha, that’s better. So you fled from it. You escaped from the 
city of destruction. You saved yourself from Sodom and Gomor- 
rah. Well, well, having had the misfortune to be born an 
American, what better thing could you possibly do? Creditable, 
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certainly, very creditable. And now, since you have come to 
Rome to paint, pray what sort of wares have you got to show me?’ 

Hiram pointed gravely to the unfinished Capture of Babylon. 

‘It won’t do,’ the old gentleman said decisively, after surveying 
the principal figures with a critical eye through his double eyeglass. 
‘Oh no, it won’t do at all. It’s painted—I admit that; it’s 
painted, solidly painted, which is always something nowadays, when 
coxcombs go splashing their brushes loosely about a yard or two of 
blank canvas, and then positively calling it a picture. It’s painted, 
there’s no denying it. Still, my dear sir, you'll excuse my saying 
so, but there’s really nothing in it—absolutely nothin:;,, What does 
it amount to, after all? A fine farrago of tweedledum and tweedle- 
dee, in Assyrian armour and Oriental costume, and other unnatural, 
‘ incongruous upholsterings, with a few Roman models stuck inside 
it all, to do duty instead of lay figures. Do you really mean to tell 
me, now, you think that was what the capture of Babylon actually 
looked like ? Why, my dear sir, speaking quite candidly, I assure 
you, for my own part, I much prefer the Assyrian bas-reliefs.’ 

Hiram’s heart sank horribly within him. He knew it, he knew 
it; it was all an error,a gigantic error. He had mistaken a taste for 
painting for a genius for painting. He would never, never, never 
make a painter; of that he was now absolutely certain. He could 
have sat down that moment with his face between his hands and 
cried bitterly, even as he had done years before when the deacon 
left him in the peppermint lot, but for the constraining presence 
of that mild-mannered ferocious oddly compounded old gentleman. 

‘Is this any better?’ he asked humbly, pointing with his 
brush-handle to the Second Triumvirate. 

‘No, sir, it is not any better,’ the relentless critic answered as 
fiercely yet as blandly as ever. ‘In fact, if it comes to that, it’s a 
great deal worse. Look at it fairly in the face and ask yourself 
what it all comes to. It’s a group of three amiable sugar-brokers 
in masquerade costume discussing the current price-lists, and it 
isn’t even painted, though it’s by way of being finished, I suppose, 
as people paint nowadays. Is that drawing, for example,’ and he 
stuck his forefinger upon young Cesar’s foreshortened foot, ‘ or 
that, or that, or that, or that, sir? Oh no, no; dearme,no. This 
is nothing like either drawing or colouring. The figure, my dear sir 
—you'll excuse my saying so, but you haven’t the most rudimentary 
conception even of drawing or painting the human figure.’ 

Hiram coincided so heartily at that moment in this vigorous 
expression of adverse opinion that but for Gwen he could have 
pulled out his pocket-knife on the spot and made a brief end of a 
life-long failure. 
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But the stranger only went coolly through the studio piece by 
piece, passing the same discouraging criticisms upon everything he 
saw, and after he had finally reduced poor Hiram to the last abyss 
of unutterable despair he said pleasantly in his soft, almost 
womanly voice, ‘ Well, well, these are all sad trash, sad trash 
certainly. Not worth coming from America to Rome to paint, you 
must admit ; certainly not. Who on earth was blockhead enough 
to tell you that you could ever possibly paint the figure? I don’t 
understand this. Churchill’s an artist; Churchill’s a sculptor ; 
Churchill knows what a human body’s like. He’s no fool, I know. 
What the deuce did he send me here for, 1 wonder? How on 
earth could he ever have imagined that those stuffed Guy Fawkeses 
and wooden marionettes and dancing fantoccini werereal living men 
and women? Preposterous, preposterous. Stay! Let me think. 
Churchill said something or other about your trying landscape. 
Have you got any landscapes, young man, got any landscapes ?’ 

‘I’ve a few back here,’ Hiram answered timidly, ‘ but I’m afraid 
they’re hardly worth your serious consideration. They were mostly 
done before I left America, with very little teaching, or else on 
holidays here in Europe, in the Tyrol chiefly, without much advice 
or assistance from competent masters.’ 

‘Bring them out!’ the old gentleman said in a tone of 
command. ‘Produce your landscapes! Let’s see what this place 
America is like, this desert of new-fangled towns without any castles!’ 

Hiram obeyed, and brought out the poor little landscapes, 
sticking them one after another on the easel in the light. There 
were the Thousand Island sketches, and the New York lakes, and 
the White Mountains, and a few pine-clad glens and dingles 
among the Tyrolese uplands and the lower Engadine. The 
stranger surveyed them all attentively through his double eye- 
glass with a stony critical stare, but still said absolutely nothing. 
Hiram stood by in breathless expectation. Perhaps the landscapes 
might fare better at this mysterious person’s unsparing hands 
than the figure pieces. But no: when he had finished, the stranger 
only said calmly, ‘Is that all?’ 

‘ All, all,’ Hiram murmured in blank despair. ‘The work of 
my lifetime.’ 

The stranger looked at him steadily. ‘Young man,’ he said 
with the voice and manner of a Hebrew prophet, ‘ believe me, you 
ought never to have come away from your native America.’ 

‘TI know it, I know it,’ Hiram cried, in the profoundest depth 
of self-abasement. 

‘No, you ought never to have come away from America. As 
I wrote years ago in the Seven Domes of Florence F 
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‘What!’ Hiram exclaimed, horror-stricken. ‘ The Seven Domes 
of Florence! Then—then—then you are Mr. Truman ?’ 

‘Yes,’ the stranger went on unmoved, without heeding his 
startled condition. ‘My name is John Truman, and, as I wrote 
years ago in the Seven Domes of Florence ; 

Hiram never heard the end of his visitor’s long sonorous 
quotation from his former self (in five volumes), for he sank back 
unmanned into an easy chair, and fairly moaned aloud in the 
exceeding bitterness of hisdisappointment. John Truman! It was 
he, then, the great art-critic of the age; the man whose merest 
word, whose_ slightest breath could make or mar a struggling 
reputation; the detector of fashionable shams, the promoter of 
honest; artistic workmanship—it was he that had pronounced poor 
Hiram’s whole life a miserable failure, and had remitted him 
remorselessly once more to the corn and potatoes of Geauga 
county. The tears filled Hiram’s eyes as he showed the great man 
slowly and regretfully out of his studio; and when that benevolent 
beaming face had disappeared incongruously with the parting Par- 
thian shot, ‘Go back to your woods and forests, sir; go back 
immediately to your woods and forests,’ Hiram quite forgot the 
very presence of the decked-out Persian commander, and burst 
into hot tears such as he had not shed before since he ran away 
to nurse his boyish sorrows alone by himself in the old familiar 
blackberry bottom. 

How very differently he might have felt if only he could have 
followed that stooping figure down the Via Colonna and heard the 
bland old gentleman muttering audibly to himself, ‘Oh dear no, 
the young barbarian ought never to have come away from his 
native America. No castles—certainly not, but there’s nature 
there clearly,a great deal of nature; and he knows how to paint it 
too, he knows how to paint it. Great purity of colouring in his 
Tyrolese sketches ; breadth and brilliancy very unusual in so young 
an artist; capital robust drawing ;.a certain ‘glassy liquid touch 
that I like about it all, too, especially in‘the water. Who on 
earth ever told him to go and paint those incomprehensible 
Assyrian monstrosities ? Ridiculous, quite ridiculous. He ought 
to have concentrated himself on his own congenial lakes and wood- 
lands. He has caught the exact spirit of them—weird, mysterious, 
solemn, primitive, unvulgarized, antidemotic, titanic, infinite. 
The draughtsmanship of the stratification in the rocks is quite 
superb in its originality. Oh, dear no, he ought never to have 
come away at all from his native natural America.’ 


(To be concluded.) 





